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Ever think that a change in the 
style of lightning rods would 

have a bearing on your business? It may have. 

Lightning rods and lightning protection sys- 
tems are now made of aluminum by several 
well-known manufacturers. 

Sure, you'll say, it’s easy to see why alumi- 
num would be good for lightning rods. It can’t 
rust; it doesn’t stain. It resists corrosion. It’s 
light in weight. 

Good reasons. But wait! There is a more im- 
portant one. 

To provide a low-resistance path to ground 
when lightning takes a punch at a building, a 
lightning rod must be a good conductor. This is 





&LCGe FIRST IN ALUMINUM” 





the fundamental reason for using Alcoa Alumi- 
num for lightning protection. Aluminum has 
the highest electrical conductivity of any metal 
on a pound-for-pound basis. 

This advantage is being put to good use else- 
where, too. Alcoa Aluminum is now at work on 
all sorts of electrical jobs — transmission lines, 
bus bars, cable, motors and house wiring. 

But the important thing to you is, the economic 
advantages of aluminum are changing a lot of 
styles. And we’re helping. Alcoa Engineers have 
the greatest fund of aluminum experience in the 
world waiting for you to use in your business. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 
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Is a Profit right or wrong? 





HE communists want you to believe that a 
bine which makesa profit is doing wrong. 
If a farmer plants 1 potato and harvests 20, is that 
wrong? (You—and the communists—wouldn’t eat, 
if he didn’t.) 

Without modern potato-raising machinery, the 
farmer would get only 6 or 7 potatoes from his 1. 
That would mean more farm jobs to raise the 
nation’s potato crop... or would it? No—potatoes 
would be so expensive, few could afford them, and 
they would provide few jobs. 

With modern machinery, the farmer gets 20 for 1, 
and you and I can afford potatoes. Is that wrong? 


But some of the 20 have to go to pay for the 
machinery. Some go to the farmer for his labor. Some 





go to pay for keeping the machinery in repair. Some 
go to build up a fund to provide new machinery 
when the old is worn out. One or two go to the 
farmer as profit. And if he doesn’t get that 1 or 2, 
he will stop raising potatoes, there will be a short- 
age and high prices, and we all suffer. 

It is exactly the same in every factory. 

Samuel Gompers, the labor leader, understood 
that when he said, “The worst crime against work- 
ing people is a company which fails to operate at 
a profit.” 

Workmen would be better off if more of the 
present-day labor leaders studied Gompers and 
farming, instead of communism and Karl Marx. 
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Coal conservation. Because of the coal 
miner’s strike, the Government ordered a 
general railroad-freight embargo, with only 
the most essential commodities excepted. 
Coal-powered passenger-train service was 
reduced 50 per cent. Parcel-post packages 
were limited to weight of 5 pounds, length 
of 18 inches, or combined length and girth 
of 60 inches. Electric-power generation was 
cut as dimout regulations took effect. Plans 
were readied for commandeering coal for 
essential uses. Natural gas was started east 
from Texas via the Big Inch pipe lines. 


Sugar. Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson announced that, “barring un- 
predictable disasters,” consumers will get 
an extra 5-pound sugar stamp per person 
by April 1. Industrial users will get an in- 
crease by April 1 of an additional 10 per 
cent over their 1941 base. 


Housing. National Housing Agency re- 
ported results of the housing program ip 
10 months of 1946. By November 1, about 
882900 new dwelling units had been 
started, including 590,000 permanent dwell- 
ings. About 500900 units had been com- 
pleted, including 340,000 permanent struc- 
tures. The report estimated that construc- 
tion would be started on 1,000,000 new 
dwelling units this year, compared to a 
goal of 1,200,000. 


Veterans’ aid. A War Department 
study of the veterans’ aid program recom- 
mended broad revisions. It called for ap- 
pointment of a new federal co-ordinator of 
veterans’ affairs, and creation of a citizens’ 
group to conduct a veterans’ employment 
drive. Amendment of certain administra- 
tive portions of the GI Bill of Rights was 
recommended to improve operation of on- 
job training, educational aid, jobless pay. 


Surplus property. Many changes were 
made in rules giving veterans preference 
in sales of surplus property. Articles re- 
served for veterans only were cut from 356 
to about 111. Motor vehicles and office 
equipment were left on the set-aside list. 
Preference certificates were made accept- 
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able on a first-come basis, regardless of 
chronological order of their issuance. No 
more certificates for items on the set-aside 
list will be issued, because the certificates 
that are outstanding already outnumber 
the available autos, tractors, cameras, medi- 
cal equipment and other desirable items. 
After February 28, no certificates for set- 
aside items will be honored. Sales already 
advertised under previously existing pro- 
cedures will not be affected by the changes. 


Armed forces. Planning for defense in 
atomic warfare was given new impetus. 
The Army named a five-man board, headed 
by Maj. Gen. Harold R. Bull, to study 
plans for protecting U.S. civilians. The 
Navy appointed Rear Admiral William 
Sterling Parsons as Director of Atomic 
Defense to develop defense plans for ships 
and coastal populations. 

Reserve. The Navy opened its Organized 
Reserve to nonveterans. About 30,000 
students and graduates of vocational 
schools are to be enlisted by 1948. They 
will get one night of instruction weekly 
and two weeks of intensified training afloat 
each summer. 

Air Forces. Army Air Forces invited of- 
ficers and former officers in four specialist 
fields to apply for appointments in the 
Regular Army. The specialties are commu- 
nications, weather, design and develop- 
ment, and procurement. 

Overseas mail. Army Postal Service said 
persons sending parcels to servicemen or 
civilians under military jurisdiction sta- 
tioned overseas must again submit written 
requests from the addressees specifically 
asking for the parcels. The unrestricted 
Christmas mailing period ended Nov. 15. 


Labor-law fight. The AFL Musicians’ 
Union, headed by James C. Petrillo, won 
the first round of a fight against the Lea 
Act. This Act makes it a crime to attempt 
to force a radio station to hire more em- 
ployes than it needs. In Chicago, Federal 
Judge Walter J. LaBuy held the Act 
unconstitutional. U.S. prosecutors said 
the case will be appealed directly to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
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Average Age Now 
Almost 9 Years! 
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ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU 
ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 


Your choice of two great engines: the 
100-H.P. V-8, the 90-H.P. Six . . . Triple-life 
Silvaloy V-8 connecting rod bearings . . . 
Directed-flow crankcase ventilation .. . 
Rust-proofed valve springs, shot-blasted for 
durability ... Sealed-dry, air-cooled distrib- 





utor... Micro-finished, oil-ret g cylinder 
walls. .. Load-free axle shafts . . . Flight- 
light 4-ring oil-saving pist aoe th 





grip, easy-pressure, semi-centrifugal clutch. 





Operators know it .. . regis- 


trations show it . .. Ford 
Trucks last longer! Accord- 
ing to official state figures, 7 
out of 11 Ford Trucks regis- 
tered since 1928 are still on 
the job! Only the costliest 
makes equal that record! 
What’s more, over half of all 
Ford Trucks on the job are at 
least 9 years old! With Ford 
Trucks, you get more reli- 
ability, more on-the-job serv- 
ice, because Ford Trucks are 
engineered and built to last 


longer. The figures prove it. 

And there’s more besides — 
32 important new engineer- 
ing advancements in the great 
new Ford Trucks now being 
built—32 engineering addi- 
tions that make for even 
greater economy, lower oper- 
ating costs and longer life! 
More than 100 body-chassis 
combinations! Get all the 
facts today about these Ford 
Trucks that last longer! See 
your Ford Dealer! 


LD 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 






















Two ways to keep ahead 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 





ONE WAY would be to put a group of lamp 


research scientists to work looking for new phos- INSIST ON THe @}) MONOGRAM 
phors. It’s the phosphor—a powder coating on the 
inside of the tube—which transforms invisible on all the fluorescent lamps you buy for your 
ultra-violet energy into visible light. You’d get business or home. *You can be sure that 
a thrill when you found new phosphors or new - G-E Lamp research, which has produced 
] combinations of phosphors, like the one recently YJ nearly all major fluorescent developments, 
developed by General Electric lamp scientists works constantly toward one objective— 
to give white light so natural in color that you’d to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 
think you were outdoors on a sunny morning in FREE! Write General Electric Lamp Department, Div. 
June. But you don’t need to try to duplicate all 166 U-13, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for your free copy of 
General Electric’s lamp research and testing new booklet of facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


facilities. To get the full benefit of the world’s 
foremost lamp research, all you need to dois... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL (Q)ELECTRIC 
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What John L. Lewis gambled with in his coal strike was this: 

By January 1, or soon after, even with emergency controls, the nation would 
be in a state of economic collapse. Unemployed would approach 15,000,000. 

By February 15, even with commandeering of privately owned coal and with 
most drastic controls, the nation would be in a state of complete collapse. 

That's the timetable Mr. Truman worked from. John Lewis expected it to 
frighten the President into surrender. It didn't. Mr. Truman, instead, made up 
his mind to sit tight until January, to let Congress take over then. 

The Lewis nerves were the ones scheduled to break first. 











Timetable of collapse is offered just to show how near to the brink of dis- 
aster the nation can dance, helpless, at the bidding of a private citizen. 

As a result of power held by labor leaders: 

An individual miner, for examole, cannot work even if he wants to work, 
when John Lewis tells him not to work, or he loses his union card and his job. 

Millions of U.S. workers must obey labor leaders or lose jobs. 

Labor leaders, by concerted action, can close down the nation at their 
private wish, as they closed down the city of O°kland, without punishment. 

A general strike can become a reality at the bidding of 5 or 4 men. 

Government is without real power to protect itself against labor leaders 
who have been encouraged by Government to build up immense personal power. 

To show what this can mean: Mr. Lewis struck just before Pearl Harbor and 
just before D Day in Europe at times of national danger. He has struck again, 
in winter, when the nation's coal supply was dangerously low owing to his earlier 
59-day strike in 1946. A big city has been shut down at the whim of labor lead- 
ers. Even a labor leader himself has described this as playing with revolution. 
Labor leaders, in other words, are demonstrating an ability to challenge the 
nation's very right of survival and to get away with it. 

It's that situation with which Congress will be asked to deal. 














There is this other timetable, too: 

In March, 1935, the New Deal came into being with barns closed, bankers in 
trouble, the nation in a state of economic collapse, for which businessmen and 
financiers were blamed, while labor leaders came into their own. 

In January, 1947, the New Deal will fade out after the nation has been on 
the verge of collapse, with industries closing, unemployment rising due to the 
whims of labor leaders, who will be blamed. Businessmen end bankers will tend 
to come back into more of a position of leadership as labor leaders slip. 

The cycle of rising labor power will have run 14 years. 

Cycle away from labor leadership will run to the next big depression. 

After that can come the real test of which interest is to dominate, the 
test of whether U.S. follows leadership of labor or of management. 








Odds seem better than 50-50 that the Supreme Court may agree that John 
Lewis has shown contempt, that he and his union can be fined. 
Issue is whether Mr. Lewis could be required to call off his strike while 
Written for the issue of December 13, 1946, Volume XXI—No. 24 (over) 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS (No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) _ S§ 











NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


the judge determined whether the anti-injunction statute applied. The issue is 
one of judicial power as well as of power of a union leader. 

In the line-up that may emerge as the issue is pressed to decision: 

For the Government: Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Jackson, Reed, Frank- 
furter, Burton may be found sustaining the idea of Government power. 

For John Lewis: Justices Black, Douglas, Murphy, Rutledge. 

That is the line-up as it tends to emerge on some labor issues. It might 
be altered this time by the fact that the power of courts is challenged. 

A 5-to-4 decision would sustain the lower court in its fine for Mr. Lewis. 

A dismissal of the case, without decision, is probable if Mr. Lewis should 
end his strike before the Supreme Court acts. 














Either.way it goes in court, labor is to lose in Congress. 

Strike right is going to be hedged with some restrictions, is to be made to 
conform to a timetable and to cooling off before a strike occurs. 

Right of individuals to work without union membership may be asserted. 

Labor-leader power to deny an individual's right to work may be limited. 

Employer right to fire workers who strike illegally will be outlined. 

Power of labor leaders to close down entire basic industries probably will 
be made subject to some limit, but that isn't sure. The idea is to bar indus- 
try-wide strikes, but the method of doing this is uncertain. 

A Republican Congress will be forced to take responsibility for new laws. 
Republicans may have their eyes glued on 1948 and the labor vote, so that it is 
not certain that Congress will jolt labor as hard as present attitudes are sug- 
gesting. This story is told for you on page 13. 














Big new strikes, after coal, are much less probable. 

A steel strike, comparable to the 1946 strike, is very improbable. 

An automobile strike, on a broad scale, is far from certain. 

A strike of the electrical-equipment industry is less probable. 

A strike is not likely in the oil industry, or in meat packing. 

A railroad strike is very improbable for 1947. 

Big strikes next year will serve as a red flag to the public, will cause ir- 
resistible pressure on Congress to enact drastic antistrike laws. 

Labor will get wage increases, probably 10 to 20 cents an hour, without 
strikes. Workers may find that their 1947 gains principally will come from a 
declining level of food and clothing prices, from a rising efficiency in output 
of industrial goods which will provide more things to enjoy. 

Labor leaders should have known that they cannot beat an inflation, that 
their big strikes just fed the fires of inflation out of which workers never 
have been able to make real gains. 











Draft holiday is extended to February 1. Draft dies March 31. A draft be- 
tween February 1 and March 31 is possible, but not now probable. 

Home construction, nominally, will continue to be surrounded by rules dur- 
ing the first half of 1947, and possibly in the second half. 

Rules to limit home construction will become very loose. 

Individuels planning to build can begin to look forward to the time when 
building can be undertaken with reasonable assurance as to cost. It probably is 
to be 1948, however, before the building industry is working well. 








Peace prospect is getting a bit brighter, at least temporarily. 

Russia, at the moment, seems in a mood to deal, to settle a few issues. 

U.S and Russia, however, have many hurdles to overcome before agreements 
can be reached that permit a real measure of disarmament, real stability. 

Arms costs will stay high until Russian aims can be clearly fixed. 





See also pages 15, 19, 56, 61. 
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The factory that looked like sad people! 
by Mr. Friendly Me 


One day Bill Bones looked at his plant and suddenly noticed it was made of people. 
He said, Hello plant. How are you today? And the plant said, Terrible! 
We're dreading! they said, Listen to us dread ... Dread, dread, dread. 
And what are you dreading? said 
Bill Bones who liked to be in on things. 
We're dreading accidents, getting hurt, losing pay, losing skills. 
As they spoke, the factory began to sag... production sagged 
and morale sank right down to the basement. 
At that moment (surprising as it may seem!) Mr. Friendly, the 
American Mutual man appeared. 
He took the plant’s pulse, and said, 
Hmm...Then he wrote a 
prescription and handed 
it to Bill Bones. 
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It said, Get special new I. E. Loss CONTROL!* 
It’s the best pick-up a sagging plant ever had... guaranteed to cure worker worries, low 
production. And it’s a regular part of American Mutual Service—no extra charge. 
Well sir, Bill Bones took out a policy then and there. And when the plant heard the news, it sat up, cheered and leaped with joy: 
That’s the first time, said Bill Bones happily, I’ve ever seen a factory start to fly! 
The biggest extra in business insurance! 
It’s American Mutual's 1. E. LOSS 
CONTROL service. Helps reduce 
manufacturing costs... Boosts 
profits and worker morale. 
Send for information today! 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Dept. U-3, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


* Accident prevention based on principles 
of industrial engineering. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


The first American liability insurance company 





COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





SHIP T0 | SHORE! This unloading device delivers mountains" of coal from 20 feet 


below decks. The secret is a unique elevator and conveyor system operated by B-W’s Morse Chain 

drives of high precision and flexibility. These chains hoist huge buckets . . . operate a boom con- 

veyor belt 247 feet long. In addition to the extra speed, there is far less breakage of the coal, 
That means truer grading—better value for the buyer. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG -WARNE 





‘acoal per minute! 


NE 


BORG-WARNER’S famous Morse Chain eine 
help set new unloading records... delivering 
the nation’s cargoes faster and better. 


Another example of B-W ingenuity! 


fact that Borg-Warner touches closely the lives 
of nearly all Americans every day. 

As you probably know, 19 of the 20 makes of 
motorcars now use essential parts made by 
Borg-Warner. Every commercial plane that 
flies has aboard some vital B-W equipment. 
9 out of every 10 farms speed their food produc- 
tion the Borg-Warner way. And in millions of 


@ To make chains do things they never did be- 
fore! For nearly 50 years that has been the key 
idea with Morse Chain—one of Borg-Warner’s 
famous “team”’ of industries. 

And today you find these B-W products oper- 
ating airplane controls and transmitting power 
in the steel mills. They help deliver your fuel 
and your movies... provide the timing in your 


car and new accuracy for fine instruments... 
keep factory wheels whirring as fast as 8000 
revolutions per minute. 

Such ingenious advances are in keeping with 
the B-W guiding principle: ‘design it better, 
make it better.” They give fresh emphasis to the 


homes, B-W’s Norge products store and cook 
the food—heat the rooms and do the laundry. 

In the months ahead, still newer developments 
will wear the B-W seal. Watch for them—as 
Borg-Warner moves ahead with its program of 
pz cision engineering and large-scale production. 


ROMANCE—SUGAR—AND NEWS...BORG-WARNER 
CHAINS HELP SERVE THEM UP WITH EQUAL SKILL! 


atin Me 


“Pass the sugar!” Revolutionary as 
the cotton gin, is this new harvesting 
equipment now being used in the 
cane fields of Louisiana and Cuba. 
These machines, for which B-W’s 
Morse Chain has developed special 
drive chains, cut the 10 to 15-foot 
stalks like grass . . . speed up the 
harvest ... and reduce costs 75%! 


- 


Scooping the world! America’s high- 
speed, giant presses turn out more 
news faster than those of any other 
country. Many can print up to 
60,000 complete 56-page newspapers 
per hour. It’s a precision, high- 
velocity job, so it’s natural that 
B-W’s Morse Chain should provide 
so many of the chain drives used. 


PRODUCTS OF 


Helping actors speak clearly is one of 
the most exacting tasks done by 
B-W Morse Chains. In many of the 
country’s 17,000 movie theaters, 
these chains are used on the projec- 
tors. Their major job in this world of 
make-believe is to keep sound and 
scene synchronized as the film flits 
past the lenses at 90 feet per minute. 





BORG-WARNER 


ukers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of Norge home appliances 

these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BoRG & BECK - BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL - BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * 

W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. - CALUMET STEEL - DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING - LONG MANUFAC= 

RING CO., LTD. - MARBON - MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN - MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. - NORGE « 

RGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS - ROCKFORD CLUTCH - SPRING DIVISION - WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR ° 
WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 
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WALL STREET 


RAILROADS: 
Green Light Ahead? 

The U. S. rails remain the steel 
crossbeams on which our national 
existence, safety and unity depend. The 
development of American railroading 
is an inspiring story . .. a story of 








brawn and brains which have com- | 


bined to make our rail system the most 
efficient in the world. Today’s number 
one question: Can profits keep ahead 
of rising operating costs? Rail trans- 
port is an expensive operation. For 





example, one new diesel locomotive | 





“MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE || 





NUMBER ONE PROBLEM: 
Costs vs. Profits 

costs around $450,000 and prices are 

rising. 

Competition & Competition: Rail men 
not only have to fight the battle of 
rising costs vs. profits but must take 
the measure of growing competition. 
Barges, ships and pipe lines are out 
after bulk freight and are getting their 
share of the business. The airlines, 
busses and private automobiles landed 
a body blow to the rails’ passenger 
business before the war and the situa- 
tion has bettered little since. Hope is 
that new equipment and better service 
will brighten the picture. 

Securities: U. S. rails are the most 
heavily capitalized of any American 
business, securities ranging from top- 
grade bonds to highly speculative 
stocks. Investors will want to study all 
available facts* before determining the 
attractiveness of such securities for in- 
vestment purposes. 

*A copy of ‘‘RatLroaps,”’ newest of Merrill Lynch 


surveys, may be had without obligation. Just address 
request to: Dept. “USN.” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT expect to reduce, for 


gift-tax purposes, the value of property 
given in trust by the amount of the gift 
tax, if the gift was not conditioned upon 
payment of the tax by the trust. In one 
case where the trust beneficiaries agreed 
that the gift tax should be paid from the 
trust principal, the U.S. Tax Court rules 
that the gift tax must be figured on the 
total amount transferred. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as an employer, probably 
refuse to recognize the claim of a challeng- 
ing union that it has a majority in your 
plant, during negotiations to extend a 


long-established bargaining relationship. 
The National Labor Relations Board 


holds that an employer did not refuse to 
bargain by not recognizing such a claim, 
or by indicating a preference for the estab- 
lished union with which he had bargained 
for nine years. 


YOU CAN get priority assistance from 
the Civilian Production Administration in 
obtaining materials needed to increase 


your production of wood pulp. 


YOU CANNOT fail to make a more 
detailed financial statement on the man- 
agement-type investment company that 
you operate. A general revision is made 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in requirements for contents and 
form of financial statements filed by these 
firms, other than those that issue periodic- 
payment-plan certificates. The amended 
regulations go into effect December 31. 


* * * 


YOU CAN stop making reports to the 
Office of Price Administration on changes 
in your prices for commodities and serv- 
ices that you sell. Because many persons 
continue to make these reports, OPA 
points out that they no longer are re- 
quired for items removed from price con- 
trols. The agency emphasizes, however, 
that producers, processors, distributors 
and other sellers are supposed to keep 
their price-control records for one year 
after decontrols went into effect. 


* *& 


YOU CAN get current market prices 
for goods and materials that you supply to 
the Government under a contract that 


and administrative decision; 


calls for a staggered delivery schedule ap 
payment of OPA ceiling prices at the tin, 
of delivery. The Comptroller Gener 
rules that, since ceilings are not in effer 
at the time of delivery, the OPA-prig 
provision of these contracts no longer j 
controlling, and the Government must pa 
market prices. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, {ij 
to give a reinstated veteran a higher rat 
of pay that was ordered for his old jo 
by the War Labor Board. A federal dis 
trict court holds that an employer wh 
took back a veteran at his former pay, 
rather than a higher rate ordered }y 
WLB, has not met the re-employment r. 
quirements of the Selective Service Act, 


YOU CAN, as a supplier of streptomy. 
cin, now distribute the drug through 
normal trade channels. These restrictions 
are eased by CPA, which is designating 
amounts that suppliers can distribute for 
domestic use and export. 


* * * 


YOU CAN elect to claim an income tax 
credit for foreign taxes paid after the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue redetermines 
the tax liability of your company, even 
though the foreign payments were de- 
ducted from income on the company’s 
original federal income tax return, which 
showed no tax due. A circuit court of ap- 
peals rules that one company, whose taxes 
paid to foreign governments had first been 
reported as reducing its income, was not 
prevented, after the Bureau refigured its 
tax liability, from reporting its foreign 
taxes as reducing the net amount of its 
U.S. income tax. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN count on receiving pig iron 
to operate your foundry if you are pro- 
ducing housing materials. CPA announces 
that this certification plan to give foun- 
dries preference in buying pig iron will be 
continued into 1947. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran of World War 
II, apply to OPA sugar branch offices for 
sugar rations to be used in industrial and 
institutional establishments even though 
you have not previously been engaged in 
a sugar-using business. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater. 
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CALLING DR. vy, nmin 
CALLING DR. JONES... 


THE STATE OF RURAL HEALTH 


® More and more of your future -workers will 
have their roots in the country. Industry’s in- 
creasing need for manpower can come only by 
the increasing migration of farm workers to the 
cities. Mechanization on the farm is one factor 
that permits such migration without sacrifice of 
farm production. 

The health of these farm people is of tremendous 
importance to you. Healthy workers are impera- 
tive to the pace of modern production. 

Contrary to popular belief, the health level of 
farm people is well below that of city people. For 
example, in rural areas, infant and maternal mor- 
tality are from one-fourth to one-third higher than 
in the cities. And during the wartime draft, 
physical defects alone rejected farm boys at a 
higher rate than city boys! 

The reasons for this are basically economic. 
Rural health services are limited, primarily be- 
cause the income levels of rural areas are far lower 
than in the cities. Before the war, there was only 
one doctor for every 1700 people in the country, 











MEANS DOLLARS TO YOUR BUSINESS 


as compared with one for every 650 in the city. 
Today, hundreds of rural counties have only one 
physician to 3,000 or 5,000 or even 10,000 
people! Equally significant is the shortage or 
complete lack of dentists, nurses, hospitals— 
every type of needed health service. This és serious 
... Serious to you, as a businessman! 

Rural health is not simply a community problem. 
It is the nation’s problem. We have no ready-made 
solution to suggest. The best solution will come 
from the active thinking and interest of many 
people. You, as a businessman, can and should 
take an immediate personal interest in this prob- 
lem. The health services and facilities of Rural 
America must be improved for the good of our 
country’s economic health. 

* * * 


In the interest of American agriculture, its people and 
their problems, this message is contributed by... 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
15020 Woodward Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
FORD TRACTOR FERGUSON SYSTEM 











_ me, fitting all the new dial and manual 

switchboard equipment and long distance facilities 
into Bell System central offices all around the country 
is keeping me mighty busy! 


**In a single big dial exchange there may be 4,000 
miles of wire. [ may have to solder 2,500,000 con- 
nections before everything’s ready for you to dial a 
number. 


*“Besides installing this complex apparatus, I build 
it. That’s part of my job as manufacturer for the 
Bell System. 


“*T also purchase all manner of things for the Bell 
Telephone Companies... and distribute these supplies 
to them along with the equipment I make. 


““Ever since 1882, I’ve been helping to make 
our nation’s telephone service the best in the world. 
Today...with the Bell System’s construction program 
of more than $2,000,000,000 in full swing... I’m 


busier than ever. 


“ce ‘ ~ . 
Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.” 
y 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and 
apparatus. companies. supplies. 
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A UNIT OF THE BELL Bi srsvem SINCE 1882 
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RESTRICTIONS AHEAD FOR UNIONS: 
ENDING POWER TO STRIKE FREELY 


Mediation as Proposed Requirement Before Walkouts Are Allowed 


Moves in Congress to give 
employers right to sue labor 
groups breaking contracts 


Union leaders are to find their style very 
definitely cramped by new laws to be 
enacted before mid-1947. Strikes, after 
that, will become less casual and less free 
from complications. 

The pattern of new labor laws is rather 
well shaped. That pattern calls for a 
group of laws to be enacted within a few 
weeks, or months, after Congress returns. 
It calls for a simultaneous study, out of 
which a second group of laws will follow, 
rewriting the Wagner Act and dealing with 
industry-wide strikes in big industries. 

Senator Joseph Ball (Rep.), of Minne- 
sota, is to have most to say about the 
shape and the timing of bills that will be 
offered to Congress to deal with labor 
issues. The story of the Senator himself 
and his viewpoint is given for you on 
page 68. Senator Ball, first of all, will fa- 
vor re-creating in a series of bills, instead 
of in one bill, the provisions of the legisla- 
tion sponsored in 1946 by Representative 
Francis Case (Rep.), of South Dakota. 
This legislation was passed by Congress, 
but vetoed by President Truman. 

Mr. Truman now is letting it be known 
that he will accept legislation that im- 
poses “reasonable” restraints upon the 
power of labor leaders. 

Strike power is ‘to be restricted in the 
first of the labor bills that the President 
will receive for signature in 1947. This bill 
is to create mediation machinery and set 
up procedure for negotiation, mediation 
and arbitration before a legal strike can 
occur. John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, Wal- 
ter Reuther and other labor leaders will 
be forced before many months to revise 
their ideas of doing union business. 

Bona fide negotiation is to be required 
of union leaders as well as of employers. 
Mr. Lewis, for example, will not legally 
be able to call a strike, after Congress 
acts, without stating his demands. In his 
latest strike, Mr. Lewis withheld his de- 
mands for days after negotiations with the 
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Government had started. The miners’ 
leader will face a definite procedure in 
negotiation. If he violates that procedure 
his strike will be illegal, and an illegal 
strike will end Government protection of 
the coal miners. Loss of those protections 
would mean that employers could fire any 
strikers whom they might want to fire and 
could undertake to break the strike. 

A new Mediation Board is to be 
created. Disputes that affect the national 
welfare and that are not settled by con- 
ciliation will be referred to the new Board, 
once the laws are enacted. Every dispute 
in coal, steel, automobiles or other major 
industries, that could not be settled by 
bargaining would get to this new Board. 
Disputes would not reach mediation until 
after negotiation had failed, and only big, 
national disputes affecting the public inter- 
est would be handled by the Board. 
Smaller disputes involving only the private 
interests of employers and workers would 
be settled just as they now are settled, by 
negotiation, local or State conciliation, or 
eventually by strikes. 

The Board, as planned, will have no 
authority to order settlement of disputes, 
but it could suggest formulas for settle- 
ment. 

Cooling off will be required during 
mediation. In coal, for example, Mr. Lewis, 
before striking in the future, will be re- 
quired to wait several weeks, probably 30 
to 60 days, while the Board seeks to medi- 
ate. He will not be able again to call out 
his miners with no warning and no real 
effort at adjustment of his dispute. If the 
miners struck in violation of the law, 
they would be deprived of their rights 
under the Wagner Act. This would permit 
the coal operators to fire strikers and re- 
fuse to rehire them. Rights under the 
Wagner Act would be restored, however, 
for any strikers who were rehired. 

Arbitration will be offered if mediation 
fails. Neither employers nor unions will be 
required to arbitrate, but, if both sides 
agree to arbitration, special panels will be 
set up by thé Mediation Board. Arbitra- 
tion decisions then will be binding upon 
both sides. If arbitration is rejected, there 
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Congress May Give These Rights to An Employer: 


ZS 1. To talk to his employes freely about unionism. 


ee 2. To discharge employes who, in violation of 
XS contract, strike without union authorization. 


BS 3. To sue a union for damages when a strike is 
called in violation of a contract. 


BS 4. To discharge foremen who join unions. 


aS 5.- To petition for employe.elections to determine 
if employes desire union representation. 








will be still more procedure for certain 
kinds of disputes. 

More cooling off is to be called for in 
industries where the public interest is di- 
rectly affected. In a public-utility dispute, 
such as the one that shut off Pittsburgh’s 
power supply, the President is to be em- 
powered to set up a special commission to 
hear facts and make a recommendation. 
This commission will be required to act 
within 30 days of appointment. This would 
increase the cooling-off period for the power 
workers to a maximum of 90 days. Con- 
gress may extend this procedure to cover 
all industry-wide disputes, so that coal or 
steel workers would be bound to refrain 
from striking for 90 days from the time the 
dispute was certified to the Mediation 
Board. 

A legal strike still will be possible after 
all these procedures have been fulfilled, but 
not until negotiation and mediation have 
failed to bring agreement. Strikes in viola- 
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| Congress May Take Away These Privileges of Unions: 








Ke? 1. To force a worker to join a union against his 


ge 2. To strike without making sincere effort to bar- 
* gain collectively with the employer. 


ie 3. To strike against an employer because of 
4 dispute between rival unions. 


Pr Me 4. To refuse to work on products manufactured 
6 by rival union members. 


Ps Me 5. To force employer donation to welfare fund 
“: controlled by a union. 
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tion of contracts will be prohibited, and 
grievances arising under contracts will be 
referred to arbitrators or umpires. 

Employers then are to gain definite 
rights they do not now have. Bills are 
being shaped along the following lines: 

Right to fire workers who strike in vio- 
lation of contract will be given to em- 
ployers. This should reduce the number 
of wildcat strikes. 

Right to talk more freely to workers 
about unionism is to be granted. Employers 
now are restricted in presenting their 
views. The National Labor Relation Board 
has ruled, for example, that an employer 
cannot call workers together during work- 
ing hours to give them his opinions on 
unionism. 

Right to petition NLRB for bargaining 
elections probably will be granted. This 
will give an employer a definite check on 
whether a union claiming to represent 
his workers actually has a majority in his 
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plant. NLRB now permits an employer to 
petition for elections only when two 
unions are competing for a contract in 
his plant. 

Suits for damages may be filed against 
unions that strike in violation of contracts, 

Foremen may be fired for joining 
unions, and NLRB would be required to 
deny Wagner Act protection to foremen 
joining unions. This would settle an issue 
that has been a barrier to agreement be. 
tween the coal miners and operators. 

Labor unions will lose specific rights 
they have enjoyed in the past. 

Jurisdictional strikes may be curbed, 
These are strikes caused by disputes be- 
tween rival unions in which employers 
are not involved. 

Closed shops are likely to be restricted, 
if not outlawed altogether. It will not be 
necessary then, as it is now in many 
plants, to join a union to hold a job. 

Refusal to work on products made by 
rival unions will be punished. This is the 
so-called secondary boycott. 

Calling strikes without a majority vote 
of the unions involved may be forbidden. 
Union leaders could not then call strikes 
without first polling their memberships. 

Bargaining rules may be defined to re- 
quire unions to make every effort to settle 
their differences by negotiation before 
striking. Mr. Lewis is accused, in his latest 
strike, of refusing to bargain with the 
owners of the mines. 

Union control of welfare funds probably 
is to be prohibited. The idea is fast 
spreading among unions that employers 
should contribute to such funds. 

Two ofher issues are proving more 
controversial and less easy of solution. 

Industry-wide strikes are generally op- 
posed in Congress, but a way to control 
them is not agreed upon. One proposal is to 
attack them through use of the antitrust 
laws, by prohibiting strikes against two or 
more employers in the same industry at the 
same time. Settlement of industry-wide 
disputes by compulsory arbitration also is 
suggested. Another idea calls for restric- 
tions on negotiating contracts for entire 
industries. 

Overhauling the Wagner Act also pre- 
sents a problem without a ready answer. 
There is agreement that this law should be 
revised to give employers a better break 
without destroying workers’ rights to 
organize and bargain collectively, but there 
is no agreement upon how to accomplish it. 
In the end, Congress may decide to give 
the courts more authority in reviewing 
NLRB decisions, and to separate the prose- 
cuting and judicial functions of the Board. 

Those who would move cautiously in 
finding solutions of these two issues may 
be overruled if the strike outlook still is 
dark by the time Congress reconvenes. 
In such a situation, labor can look for even 
more restrictive laws than now are being 

advanced. 
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‘| THE STRATEGY OF MR. LEWIS 














act in 
~| AND WHERE IT FAILED HIM 
tracts. 
oining 
"e a . . 
ia: Race to Get Concessions Before Arrival of Republican Congress 
issue 
7 * His miscalculation in 
rights expecting Government to 
wel surrender as it had earlier 
Ss be- John L. Lewis was badly tripped up 
loyers while trying to apply the strategy he had i 
: improvised for winning his latest strike in ( 
icted, coal. Mr. Lewis set out to win by applying i 
ot be pressure to the nerves of the nation and 
many ended up with a test of his own nerves. 
: The story of the latest in a series of coal 
le by strikes is the story of a union leader seeking 
s the to gain economic rewards for his followers 
and power and prestige for himself through 
vate strong-arm methods. Mr. Lewis has oper- 
den. ated with absolute authority over more 
trikes than 400,000 coal miners, whose work is 
<a vital to the daily life of the nation. The 
> job of each one of these men depends upon 
settle complete obedience to the union dictates. 
efore Mr. Lewis‘s aims. It was that power 
atest over mineworkers that encouraged John 
the L. Lewis to challenge the Government 
itself. Mr. Lewis counted upon nerves 
ably weaker than his own to crack under his 
fast demands before his own nerves would give 
yers way. He made his latest bid with several 
objectives in mind. 
nore An end to Government operation of the 
coat mines was sought first of all. Mr. 
op- Lewis won a victory in his first strike of 
itrol 1946, last spring, only when the Govern- 
is to ment stepped in to give him what he 
rust wanted after 59 days of strike. To give Mr. 
ae Lewis his victory, the Government was 
the forced to seize the mines. Mr. Lewis 
vide thought private mineowners would quickly 
O 1s acquiesce to his demands when the Gov- 
nic ernment took their mines. But the owners 
tire refused to agree to the terms that President 
Truman had accepted in a White House 
are- ceremony. 
ver. Mr. Lewis looked for two results when 
be he threatened his 1946 strike No. 2. He 
pak expected: (1) that mineowners would 
to take back their mines and agree to deal 
ere directly, out of fear that the Government 
At. would make more big concessions to the 
Ive union; (2) that Mr. Truman would crack 
ing and give him the concessions if the mine- 
se- owners held back. Mr. Lewis was caught 
rd. off guard when neither of these things 
in happened. 
ay A defeat for Philip Murray’s Congress 
1S 4 Industrial Organizations was the next 
es. objective of the Lewis strategy. Mr. Lewis 
en wanted to get the jump on other big JOHN L. LEWIS 
ng unions, to be the labor leader who won ... the bludgeon changed hands 
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the second round of wage increases for 
union men. In that way, he expected to 
become a hero and to reap rewards as a 
union leader. This fitted his long-range 
aims: to gain leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor and to wreck the CIO. 
He timed his strike to blanket the CIO 
convention in the labor news. That con- 
vention had before it the job of shaping 
CIO’s own strategy. Mr. Lewis was crossed 
up again when CIO, instead of leaping on 
his band wagon, held back its policy deci- 
sions and let Mr. Lewis take his court 
beating. Both AFL and CIO felt forced to 
protest the court injunction against Mr. 
Lewis’s union, but CIO pointedly omitted 
any mention of Mr. Lewis during the pro- 
ceedings. 

A maneuver to get ahead of Congress 
was a third objective. Mr. Lewis saw new 
legislation to regulate labor unions com- 
ing. Such legislation, he knew, might ham- 
per his strike strategy, make him liable to 
suit in court for breaking a contract with 
an employer and delay the calling of 
strikes in an industry such as coal. Mr. 
Lewis wanted to get a new contract 
signed with the coal-mine owners before 
such restrictions became effective. But 
Mr. Lewis was tripped up when the Gov- 
ernment refused to bend to his will. He 
was left with a national coal strike on his 
hands and the prospect of action by Con- 
gress coming daily nearer. 

What has happened to dismay Mr. 
Lewis is this: He acted in this instance as 
he had acted with success many times in 
the past. But others, this time, acted with 
a new firmness which he did not expect. 

Bludgeoning tactics which have failed 
Mr. Lewis now had served him well in the 
past. 

Before Pearl Harbor, for instance, he 
-alled a strike in the coal mines of the steel 
industry when the national defense pro- 
gram was building up to a climax. President 
Roosevelt ordered the strike settled on Mr. 
Lewis’s terms. Settlement was announced 
the day the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor. 

Before D Day, when the nation’s top 
military planners were frantically piling up 
supplies for the invasion of Europe, Mr. 
Lewis’s miners struck four times during 
1943. They ignored a plea from President 
Roosevelt that they go back to work. When 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes posed 
the question whether beating John L. 
Lewis was more important than getting 
coal, President Roosevelt gave in. Mr. 
Lewis won. 

Again, last spring, Mr. Lewis won a 
strike when the Government came to his 
rescue. 

Mr. Lewis’s confidence in making his 
demands on the Government this autumn 
grew out of this series of victories. It 
seemed as though he had hit on a magic 
formula for getting what he wanted. He 
had reason to believe that he would suc- 
ceed. 
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The battle between Mr. Lewis and the 
Government started in October. 

First round. On October 21, Mr. Lewis 
threw his big punch. He said the Govern- 
ment wasn’t living up to its contract with 
him. He demanded a new contract. He 
threatened a strike starting three days 
before the election if the Government 
didn’t admit his right to a new contract. 

Secretary of Interior Julius Krug 
countered by denying Mr. Lewis’s right 
to call off the contract, but offering to 
discuss issues. After an exchange of notes 
and telegrams (Mr. Krug was out West), 
Mr. Lewis said he would assume that Mr. 
Krug accepted the Lewis view of the law. 
Mr. Krug said again, at the first opportu- 
nity, that he did not. But no strike oc- 
curred on November 1. 

Instead, a meeting was held between 
the Government and the union. Mr. Krug 
was absent, still out West. He joined the 
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LUMP OF COAL 
For the miners, a fading legend 


talks 10 days later, after the election was 
well over. The talks led nowhere. The 
union stated its demands only in the most 
general terms. The Government made no 
offers. 

Second round. Mr. Lewis then brought 
out his second strike threat. They had 
talked for 15 days, he said, and he now 
had the right to kill the contract on five 
days’ notice. He “terminated” it as of 
November 20. The impression had gone 
around that Government lawyers might 
side with Mr. Lewis against Mr. Krug. 
But the same day that Mr. Lewis “termi- 
nated” the contract, Attorney General 
Tom Clark ‘issued a formal opinion that 
Mr. Lewis was all wrong on the law. 

Third round. President Truman then 
made a proposal: Both the union and the 
mineowners wanted the mines out of Gov- 
ernment hands. Why not put off the strike 
for 60 days and try to negotiate a contract 
with the mineowners? This would have 
forced Mr. Lewis into what he most 


dreaded—a strike when the new Congresg 
met. He refused. 

Fourth round. Mr. Lewis still was as- 
suming that the Government would give in, 
It didn’t. Instead, it asked a court injunc- 
tion against his strike. Mr. -Lewis then 
went into hasty conferences with men 
representing two groups of mineowners, 
The Government gave these conferences no 
encouragement. Mr. Lewis still had t:me to 
call off his strike, but he would not admit 
he was licked. 

The Government, which had pulled him 
out of the hole in the past, was not offering 
a hand. 

By this time, it was clear that Mr. 
Lewis was off on his timing. He had 
counted on a quick, hard punch with a 
knockout victory in the first round. It 
didn’t work. Instead, President Truman 
had stood his ground. He had forced Mr. 
Lewis into a situation where he had only 
two ways out—making a deal with the 
operators, or facing the wrath of the new 
Congress. The Administration appeared 
ready to fight him off till the Republican 
Congress came into the ring in January. 

The big mistake—if it proves to be a 
mistake—came when Mr. Lewis ignored the 
court’s order. Then he was in contempt of 
court, and his troubles began. 

The hero role which he saw for himself 
in the courtroom did not come off. Instead, 
he found his own words and those of his 
attorneys being used to prove he had 
disobeyed the court. 

The popular notion that the nation did 
not dare buck him was evaporating into 
thin air. This notion had long been his 
strength. Now the Government had 
proved that it could, and would, buck 
John L. Lewis. 

His blustering speech, which often had 
held some support for him in the general 
public, was stilled, for fear of violating 
further the injunction of the court. 

At the end, Mr. Lewis was all tangled 
up. He still could win concessions, but he 
would have to deal with the coal-mine 
owners. Before, he had refused to deal 
with them except as a unit. Now he would 
have to deal with them group by group. 

The coming of Congress, possibly to 
legislate away the closed shop and other 
sources of his union power, grew closer. 
New Dealers who often had supported 
him were telling the President that John 
L. Lewis must be licked. The Government 
was coldly closing down industry by em- 
bargo, preparing for a long fight. Other 
urions joined his court defense, but their 
concern was over the law and not over 
John Lewis. Meanwhile, in the coal-mine 
towns, Christmas coming. Many 
miners were grumbling against the strike. 

The legend of the infallibility of John 
L. Lewis was fading. The strategy of fore- 
ing the Government, by threat and blus- 
ter had finally put John L. Lewis in 4 
corner. The next move was up to him. 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards 
for best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by 
boys of 12-19 years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


On the Air: 
HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


When the little man steps out with 
mother, she thinks of safety first — and 
that’s the big reason she’s glad her new 


car has a Fisher Body. 


She’s glad the body is a solid unit of 
steel, for she knows its Unisteel con- 
struction has a Fisher-pioneered Turret 
Top and is braced like a bridge, on all 


sides, top and bottom. 


She knows, too, that many features — 
such as No-Draft Ventilation, to guard 
against colds: door handles which can 
be securely locked inside as well as 
outside — provide that special kind of 
comfort enjoyed in Body by Fisher, th: 


feeling of complete protection. 


When you buy your car, look for the 
emblem — Body by Fisher — symbol of 
38 years of superior coacheraft, and 


mark of a car really worth waiting for. 


You get Body by Fisher 
only on 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE . BUICK 
CADILLAC 





1946 Cadillac, Series 62 














Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 
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1. Caliper 

i = . . iis ip ° 

C] Machine for finishing paper 
| Paper stock in the beater 
| |_| Paper stock in the beater 
_| Thickness of a sheet of paper 


- ad 
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3. Feel 












Cc] A method of hand tooling 
() Way of detecting irregularities in plates 
() Paper quality as determined by touch 
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“His Master's Voice” 

2. Advertising Mascot 
(] A copy cub 

[] A trademark 

C) An advertising slogan 


4. Typothetae 





—- A species of coniferous pulpwood 
C) Ecelesiastical manuscripts 
(_] Printers 





ANSWERS 


1 Caliper is the thickness of a 

* sheet of paper as measured under 
prescribed conditions. By careful 
control in manufacture, and by rigid 
laboratory testing, Kimberly-Clark 
maintains a close uniformity of calli- 
per for Levelcoat*—a factor which 
contributes greatly to printability. 


y) Advertising Mascot is a trade- 
* mark which identifies a product 
for the buyer’s protection. Such a 
trademark is Levelcoat—identifving a 
line of dependable printing papers. 


3 Feel is the quality of paper as 

* determined by touch. For printing 
paper with the feel of richness and 
high quality, many fine printers and 
important advertisers prefer smooth, 
lustrous Levelcoat Papers. 


4 Typothetae are printers. And to 

* all printers, advertisers, publish- 
ers, paper men—to everyone inter- 
ested in finer paper for finer printing 
stun =A dhinbe dak wishes a 
very Merry Christmas and a most 
prosperous New Year. 
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ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
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when our plans for increased 
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CHECK TO UNIONS’ 13-YEAR SWAY: 
MINE CHIEF’‘S BAD DAY IN COURT 


Arguments Behind the Sentence Dealt Out to John L. Lewis 


Reasoning of judge in 
reaching his decision. 
Coming test of strength 


An end of an era is occurring with the 
showdown between the U.S. Government 
and John L. Lewis in coal. 

Labor power—after 13 years of rising 
dominance—is challenged now by the 
White House and by the courts. The turn, 
from this time on, is to be away from rule 
by labor leaders if Congress and the 
Supreme Court follow the lead of the 
President and the lower courts. 

The leader of a national union is ad- 
judged in contempt of this Government 
and its courts for the third time in U.S. 
labor history and the first time since 1908. 
President Truman is determined, unless 
he is feigning an attitude, to push through 
to a settlement in coal on Government 
terms or a showdown that can be ex- 
tremely painful for every person in the 


country. 
Christmas of 1946 will be cold and 
bleak for the nation unless the coal 


miners go back to work. For Mr. Lewis 
there will be a rather bare union treasury 
before the year end if he persists in defying 
the Government, and if the Supreme Court 
rules against him. 

The record for this showdown was laid 
in the court of Justice Alan Goldsborough. 
That record was of great importance. Only 
through unwillingness to make a “martyr” 
of Mr. Lewis did the Government refrain 
from asking a jail sentence such as those 
pronounced on the two labor leaders con- 
victed in the past of violating court orders. 
Eugene Debs went to jail back in 1894 
for violating a court injunction in a rail 
strike. Samuel Gompers, former head of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
convicted of contempt in December, 1908, 
but escaped a one-year jail sentence after 
appeal to the Supreme Court. John L. 
Lewis was fined $10,000, and his union, 
$3,500,000. 

Text of the vital part of the proceedings 
in the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, December 5, in which a 
labor leader found himself deeply in trou- 
ble, is given here so that the reader can 
have a play-by-play account in a historic 
situation. 


John F, Sonnett [Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral]. It is respectfully recommended 
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that, as to the defendant association, 
United Mine Workers of America, which 
I am informed has substantial cash as- 
sets, an appropriate punishment for the 
contempts which Your Honor has found 
already to have been committed by it, 
would be a fine of $3,500,000. Your 
Honor will recollect that 14 full days 
have run between 2:15 p.m. on Novem- 
ber 18, 1946, when these defendants 
were served with the Court’s restrain- 
ing order, and the date of their con- 
viction. Thus, the fine, considered on 
a daily basis, would average $250,000 
per day. 

With respect to the individual defendant, 
John L. Lewis, it is recommended that 
this court impose a substantial punish- 
ment... 

At this time, a jail sentence for the indi- 
vidual defendant can accomplish noth- 
ing toward restoration of coal produc- 
tion and might, to the contrary, place a 
further obstacle in the path of that ob- 
jective. 

The Court. Do you mean that it might 
in the minds of the miners make a 
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AFTER THE VERDICT 


martyr of him? Is that what you mean, 
SIRE cca 

Mr. Sonnett. Yes, Your Honor . . . With 
respect to the imposition of a fine upon 
the individual defendant, we have some 
difficulty in recommending an amount 
because we do not know what the indi- 
vidual defendant’s present financial con- 
dition is. 

It is understood that the constitution of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
provides that: “The salary of the Presi- 
dent shall be $25,000 per annum,” and 
he “shall receive in addition to” his 
salary “such additional sums for addi- 
tional services rendered as may be au- 
thorized and approved by” himself “to- 
gether with all legitimate expenses when 
employed by the organization away 
from” his “residence.” 

Accordingly, it is respectfully reeommend- 
ed that Your Honor consider in this 
connection whether inquiry by the 
Court of the individual defendant, con- 
cerning his present financial condition, 
would be appropriate . . . 

With respect to the question of any con- 
tempt by these defendants, in the fu- 
ture, the Court will recall that the Gov- 
ernment’s application for a preliminary 
injunction is before the Court . . . The 
Government respectfully suggests that, 
in the event a preliminary injunction is 
granted, Your Honor direct the de- 
fendants to return to this Court at a 
suitable date to be fixed by Your Honor. 
At that time the Court . . . could con- 
sider what, if any, further action would 
be then appropriate . . . 

Mr. Joseph Padway [for defendants] . . . 
I shall not enter upon a discussion as to 
whether the fine ought to be $3,500,000 
or less or more, except to say, regardless 
of the view the Government takes of 
this entire case, there is not any proof 
in the record to show that there has been 
a damage to anyone of $3,500,000, either 
more or less. An assumption that such 
money might be lost by someone, or that 
someone may have suffered or will suffer 
that amount to date or in the future, 
or of $250,000 per day, should be based 
upon some competent proof in the rec- 
ord. There is no proof in the record to 
that effect... 

Now, with respect to a suggestion of that 
type as applicable to the criminal con- 
tempt, we say to Your Honor that that 
would be cruel and unusual punishment 
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and would be in violation of the Con- 
stitution... 

A fine of $3,500,000, if the Court please, 
is nothing more than an imposition upon 
the individual miner . . . And I say, if 
Your Honor please, that if it is the in- 
tent or the Government believes, that 
the United Mine Workers will be de- 
stroyed by this fine, a fine of that mag- 
nitude or a fine that may creep along and 
increase in magnitude, it may as well 
know now that this fine will not accom- 
plish that purpose; that the United Mine 
Workers will remain an organization as 
strong in the future, whether this fine 
is levied upon them or not... 

Mr. Welly K. Hopkins [for the defend- 
ants] ...Sir,...an imposition of sucha 
penalty as this is but to fasten the hand 
of the Federal Government on the pay 
roll or the money that the man earns 
by the sweat of his brow 54 hours a 
week, 6 days a week, 9 hours a day, in 
the bowels of the earth, and they want 
to bankrupt him. Shame upon the Gov- 
ernment. Shame upon a Government 
representative that would undertake to 
perpetrate such an outrage. I say to 
you, sir, that it is punitive. I say to you, 
sir, that there is such a thing as the 
Eighth Amendment to the Constitution 
that speaks of cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishment .. . 

I say to you again, shame upon a repre- 
sentative of Government that would 
reach so low as to punish a man in 
Pennsylvania who is not individually 
in contempt of this Court, under your 
own statement Shame upon the 
day... 

Sir, it is outrageous enough to make a 
man feel that he should challenge phy- 
sically the representative of Government 
who would make such a_ shameful 
declaration. 

I denounce it with all my heart and soul. 
I denounce it as a day in infamy, when 
you come to this Court and ask that a 
crown of thorns be placed upon a man 
merely to satisfy the political program 
of an Administration .. . 

Therefore, I respectfully submit, Your 
Honor, that the recommendation made 
by the Government is malicious 
and should not be entertained by this 
Court. 

Mr. John L. Lewis. Mr. Hopkins, may I 
shake your hand? I associate myself 
with every word you have uttered. 

Mr. Hopkins. Sir, it is from my heart. 

The Court. Gentlemen, just a minute. 
Has the individual defendant anything 
he would like to say about his financial 
condition? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir, I don’t wish to ask for 
mercy from your Court. 

The Court. I didn’t suggest that, sir. 
I wanted to know if you had anything 
you desired to say about your financial 
condition ... 
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Mr. Lewis. Sir, I have no objection to 
saying that I have a salary such as coun- 
sel for the Government mentioned in his 
statement to the Court. 

When he said that I had an expense ac- 
count that I decided for myself he lied 
to the Court. He did it deliberately be- 
cause he had said he had read the consti- 
tution, and the constitution provides for 
all legitimate expenses, such as travel- 
ing, and hotel and incidentals, all audited 
by auditors elected by the membership 
in referendum vote, in secret ballot of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

In addition to that, sir, I have a life 
tenancy in a house in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, not conveyable. 

In addition, sir, I have a life tenancy in a 


First, I think the old adage “Where there 
is more heat, there is less light” applies 
to what counsel has said .. . 

am sure there must be some misunder- 

standing about the text of my recom- 

mendation concerning the expenses of 
the president of the United Mine 

Workers because it is quoted from the 

constitution ... 

The Court. Now, gentlemen, the Court 
is ready to rule. 

You see, this is an unusual situation. It is 
not only an unusual situation, but an 
unprecedented situation. 

This is not the act of a low lawbreaker, 
but it is an evil, demoniac, monstrous 
thing that means hunger and cold and 
unemployment and destitution and dis- 


— 
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house at my home in Springfield, I- 
linois, not conveyable. 

Aside from that I have nothing except 
enough money to pay my bills, but don’t 
let that deter you from levying any 
amount that you wish to levy on me 
personally. 

The Court. Don’t get in contempt of 
court, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. My dear sir— 

The Court. I extended to you the privi- 
lege of stating whether or not you desired 
to make any statement about your 
financial condition, and I advise you, 
sir, not to get in contempt of court. 

Mr. Lewis. Sir, I have been adjudged in 
contempt of court, as I understand. 

The Court. I know, but that is another 
contempt. 

Proceed, sir, if you desire. 

Mr. Lewis. You have my statement then, 
sir. 

The Court. All right. 

Have you anything to say, Mr. Sonnett?... 

Mr. Sonnett. Yes, I need just a few 
moments. 


organization of the social fabric; a threat 
to democratic government itself, and it 
is proper for me to say at this point 
that if actions of this kind can be 
successfully persisted in, the Govern- 
ment will be overthrown, and the Gov- 
ernment that would take its place would 
be a dictatorship, and that the first 
thing the dictatorship would do would 
be to destroy the labor unions. That is 
in accordance with all history .. . 

The Government of the United States is 
endeavoring through an accepted world 
leadership to unite the peoples of the 
world in such a way as to raise the 
universal standards of living; to unite 
the peoples in good fellowship and to 
increase the economic power of the bene- 
fit of all people by the work that it is 
trying to do. 

A spectacle of this kind, of course, tends 
to turn the Government of this country, 
the social fabric, of a democratic people 
into ridicule in the minds of the people 
of the world... 

Now, I don’t think, as I think I have said 
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before, that anyone wants to see the 
unions hit a mortal blow, or any blow 
which will turn back the condition of 
labor... 

The Court does not see this recommenda- 
tion of the Government, insofar as the 
union is concerned, as a desire to strike 
at the miners. Certainly, from the 
Court’s standpoint it is a desire to pro- 
tect the miners’ ultimate interests. Any- 
thing the Court does includes that 
desire... 

But unless—unless those who are under- 
taking to direct the affairs of this union 
are corrected, they will destroy the union 
.,.1f the worst comes to the worst, and 
it is a question of the destruction of 
this union to the preservation of this 





Republic, the Republic is going to be 
preserved. 

Now, there is no other method of punish- 
ing an unincorporated organization ex- 
cept by a fine. It cannot be done by 
imprisonment. The Court does not think 
that the suggestion of the Government 
constitutes cruel or unusual punish- 
ment... 

Certainly the action in initiating this 
totally unnecessary strike is costing the 
people, including the miners, much more 
than any fine that will be imposed . . . 

As far as the individual is concerned, if 
he were to be punished in accordance 
with his offense, the Court thinks that 
nothing would suffice except a prison 
sentence, and sometimes the Court 
doubts if matters of expediency ought 
ever to govern... But . . . the Court 
does not feel that it ought to disregard 
the advice of the Government. 

The Government in this case is not merely 
a technical party to the suit as it 
would be, for instance, in a case of lar- 
ceny or robbery, or a case of the United 
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States against an individual, but in 
this case the United States represents 
all the people at a time of great na- 
tional crisis .. . 

The sentence of the Court insofar as to 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
an unincorporated association, will be in 
accordance with the Government’s rec- 
ommendation, a fine of $3,500,000. 

The sentence as to the individual, John 
L. Lewis, will be a fine of $10,000. 

Mr. Sonnett. If the Court please, the 
Government now moves for the issuance 
of a preliminary injunction in accord- 
ance with its notice previously served 
upon the defendants .. . 

Mr. Hopkins . . . Your Honor, the de- 
fendants and each of them now for- 
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mally and for the record give notice of 
appeal. 


Coal shortages already were pinching 
the nation when the court decision was is- 
sued. And the pinch threatened to tighten 
as miners stayed away from work. 

Railroads had embargoed all but essen- 
tial freight shipments and had eliminated 
many passenger trains. Express and parcel- 
post service was restricted. Steel mills and 
automobile factories were closing. Schools 
were being curtailed and consolidated. At 
least one city was in darkness. 

But this was pictured as just a taste of 
the disaster that lay ahead if coal mining 
did not resume. When ‘the strike began, 
only 75,000,000 tons of soft coal, plus an 
estimated 10,000,000 tons in household 
bins, was above ground. That was enough 
for only a month and a half under normal 
conditions, and enough for only three 
months under drastic conservation. 

National collapse in a matter of 
weeks was predicted officially. Without 
drastic curtailment of coal consumption, 


federal officials saw a national shutdown by 
January 1. Even under the sternest re- 
strictions, collapse was not expected to be 
postponed beyond February 15. 

By that time, industrial activity would 
be less than half the level of the 1930s, and 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 persons 
would be out of work. Cold and hunger 
would be prevalent. 

Meanwhile, the nation would be op- 
erating under these restrictions: 

Electric power produced from 
would have to be reduced by half. 

Amusement places and other nones- 
sential businesses would be forced to close. 

Freight and passenger traffic would be 
kept at one third of normal. 

Steel mills would be permitted only 
enough coal to protect plant and ma- 
chinery. 

Only essential industries, such as 
slaughtering and food processing, would be 
allowed to operate. 

Rationing would have to apply to 
homes and essential local businesses, such 
as groceries and pharmacies. 

This prospect was presented as the 
American people watched the Government 
and a union continue the test of power. Mr. 
Lewis’s conviction proved to be only the 
first round, and that was not decisive. He 
continued to defy a court injunction, and 
coal miners remained away from mines. 

Alternatives. The public pondered the 
outcome of these alternatives: 

A Supreme Court test of the Lewis 
conviction is a certainty. A quick review 
of the case is requested by the Govern- 
ment, the, miners and the lower courts. 
But this coming test offered no more as- 
surance of coal mining than the original 
contempt citation. 

Resumed negotiations between Mr. 
Lewis and mine operators were suggested 
by AFL President William Green, but the 
public was promised no more coal from 
discussions than from court action. 

The situation had boiled to a point 
where coal supplies appeared to depend on 
a retreat by either the Government or the 
union. And few indications of retreat 
developed. 

A Government surrender seemed to be 
out of the question. President Truman gave 
every indication of being determined to 
fight the battle to a finish, but he also gave 
no indication of using more weapons, such 
as the Smith-Connally antistrike law. 

A retreat by Mr. Lewis was indicated 
as the only way out in this period of stress. 

At the same time, the cause of organized 
labor in general came under attack. Con- 
gressmen began to prepare batches of re- 
strictive legislation. They interpreted the 
situation as a taste of dependence upon a 
labor leader’s whim that the public found 
bitter. And, as the showdown between the 
Government and the coal miners moved 
toward a climax, organized labor itself was 
showing signs of alarm. 


coal 
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Shift of Power in Congress: 


New Influence for Agriculture 
Probable End of North-South Coalition as Voting Bloc in Legislation 


Rural majorities in both 
parties that guarantee 
continued aid to farmers 


The farmer’s grip on Congress is tighter 
than it has been in many years. He has 
nothing to fear from the broad investiga- 
tion of the farm program that now is in 
the making in the new Congress. What- 
ever changes may be made in farm laws 
are more likely to be to his advantage than 
to his detriment. Nor is any Republican 
economy program likely to turn in his di- 
rection. 

Not since the days of Calvin Coolidge 
and Herbert Hoover have the voices of 
farm-minded members of Congress been so 
potent as they will be after January. The 
election juggled the congressional districts 
of the nation in such a manner as to give 


\ the farmer control of both the Republican 
\and the Democratic parties. Before the 


election, he had control of only the Re- 
publican Party, and that party was in the 
minority in Congress. 

No coalition of Northern Republicans 
and Southern Democrats will be needed in 
the new Congress to get the views of the 
farmer planted in the statute books. This 
does not mean that farm-minded Southern 
Democrats will not continue to co-operate 


“with farm-minded Northern Republicans. 


But it does mean that the Southern cotton 
farmer will have less influence than he did 
before, and the Northern wheat, dairy, 
cattle, corn and hog farmers will have more. 

In the reorganization, Middle-Western 
Republicans will take command of the 
Senate and House committees on agricul- 
ture, supplanting Southern Democrats. 


_Awo Kansans—Senator Arthur Capper 


and Representative Clifford Hope—are in 
line for chairmanship of these committees. 
They would take the places now held by 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma and 
Representative John W. Flannagan, Jr., 


“of Virginia. 


Members from the cotton States were 
an important minority of the Democratic 
Party in the present Congress. They had 
to be dealt with on any measure that the 
Administration wanted. Often these meas- 
ures were regarded by the Southerners 
as prolabor and against the interests of 
the farmer. So they joined Republican 
members from farm areas to oppose such 
things as price controls and minimum 
wages. 


With the advent of the new Congress, 
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the Republicans will not need the help 
of the Southern Democrats. The Repub- 
licans can put through whatever legisla- 
tion they want without Democratic help. 
The cement that bound the coalition to- 
gether is gone. From the standpoint of the 
farmer, there no longer is any need for it. 

In the election, the biggest Republican 
gains were in industrial areas. Forty-four 
of the congressional seats that the Repub- 
licans won were in industrial areas. This 
brought the Democratic members from 
industrial districts down from 124 in the 
present Congress to 80 in the new Congress. 

The line-up in the present House of 
Representatives has been: from industrial 
districts, 124 Democrats, 76 Republicans 
and 1 American Labor; from agricultural 
districts, 117 Democrats, 116 Republicans 
and 1 Progressive. 


FARMER AT THE POLLS 


In the new Congress, the House line-up 
will be: from industrial districts, 80 Demo. 
crats, 120 Republicans and 1 Americay 
Labor; from agricultural districts, 10g 
Democrats and 126 Republicans. 

The turnover gave the farmer the doni. 
nant voice in the Democratic Party by 
a margin of 108 to 80, and in the Republi 
can Party by 126 to 120. 

Labor’s loss of power in Congress js 
reflected by these figures. In the present 
Congress, members from industrial dis 
tricts have held the dominant voice jp 
the Democratic Party by a margin of 19 
to 117. That fact gave labor leaders 4 
great influence over the kind of legisla. 
tion introduced in Congress and brought 
to the floor. 

In the election shift, Southern Demo. 
crats are taking over control of their 
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The election juggled the election districts of the nation... 
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party’s policies in Congress. That is one 
of the underlying reasons for the present 
hattle over the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House. 

With the withdrawal from the contest 
of Speaker Sam Rayburn, who represents 
, rural, Texas district, Representative 
John McCormack of Massachusetts is in 
line for the post. But Mr. MeCormack 
represents an industrial district. Southern 
Democrats, now in the majority in their 
party for the first time since the Roosevelt 
era began, are opposed to Mr. McCor- 
mack. They would rather have a man 
with a rural philosophy as their leader. 

The power of the farmer actually is 
stronger than the figures indicate. In the 
nation, there are 201 congressional districts 
that are located in, or might be dominated 
by. cities of 100,000 or larger. This leaves 
934 districts whose interests are chiefly 
rural and agricultural, a comfortable, 
vote margin for the farmer on any issue 
in which his interests are involved. But 
that is not the whole story. 

In quite a few of the farm States, where 
the legislatures are dominated by mem- 
bers from farm counties, the congressional 
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SENATOR CAPPER 





districts are laid out in such a way that 
the vote of some cities is swallowed up 
by the rural counties surrounding them. 
The rural vote picks the Congressman. 

This is true of Kansas City and Wich- 
ita, Kans., Shreveport, La., Tulsa, Okla., 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., and 
to a lesser degree a dozen or more other 
cities across the land. Often, too, the cities 
in farming areas, which usually are mar- 
kets for farm products, find that their 
interests are so closely akin to those of 
the farmers that the Representatives from 
these city districts vote with the farm 
members. This tends to raise the power 
of the farmer above that indicated by a 
simple count of the urban and rural dis- 
tricts. 

The farm vote changed but little in 
the November congressional election. In 
the Northern farming areas, it simply be- 
came a little more Republican than it had 
been. Outside the Solid South and the 
Border States of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee, the Democrats had few seats 
to lose in farming areas. The election left 
them with only 10 rural districts outside 
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FARM LEADERS PATTON, O'NEAL, GOSS 
...in such a manner as to give the farmer control of both parties 
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the South and the Border States. These 
are in California, Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico and Utah. 

Soon after the inception of the New 
Deal, in the first surges of power for labor, 
the Northern farmers began to turn away 
from the Democrats. Each election since 
19384 has shown a downward trend of 
Democratic strength in the farm areas. 
From the point of view of the farmer, 
Democrats are spokesmen for the cotton, 
tobacco, citrus and, to a lesser degree, the 
beef-cattle growers. Republicans speak for 
the corn, hog, wheat, dairy and a part of 
the beef-cattle producers. In any broad 
program in the interest of the farmer, 
these groups can get together. 

The new position of the farmer in 
Congress puts more power into the hands 
of the organizations that are regarded in 
Washington as reflecting the will of the 
farmer. As the power of spokesmen for 
CIO and AFL moves downward, that of 
Edward A. O’Neal, head of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Albert S. Goss, 
chief of the National Grange, and James 
Patton, leader of the Farmers Union, rises. 

Instead of having*to fight for the farmer 
through a coalition that brought together 
the strength of the farmer in two parties, 
they now can deal directly with the ma- 
jority element of the party that controls 
Congress. In spite of this apparent ad- 
vantage, however, they are likely to find 
that the Republican view toward labor is 
more moderate than it has been. For a 
Republican won every industrial district 
that a Democrat lost. The Republicans will 
represent 50 per cent more industrial dis- 
tricts than the Democrats in the next Con- 
gress. And they would like to keep that 
support for the next presidential election. 

Farm legislation. In spite of the new 
Republican representation from industrial 
districts, however, the farmer stands to 
gain more than he loses in any legislation 
affecting him that emerges from the new 
Congress. Any Congressional investigation 
of the farm programs will be conducted 
by his friends on the agricultural commit- 
tees of the two houses. 

The parity formula is to be studied with 
a possibility of revision. Past efforts to 
write farm wages into the parity formula 
have failed. They may be more successful 
next time. But at present no drastic 
changes in farm legislation are in prospect. 
Plans thus far call simply for a broadening 
of the aid to the farmer that was started 
by the New Deal. 

Appropriations for agriculture are likely 
to remain at about the same level next 
year as this. A series of parity floors for 
various commodities, instead of the present 
flat 90 per cent, is likely. Crop insurance 
may be applied to more commodities. All 
along the line, the farmer is likely to be 
the winner. 

The farmer has nudged labor away from 
the controls of Congress. 
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OUTPUT’S RISE TO BOOM LEVEL 






Flood of Goods That Promises Lower Prices on Many Article; 


Auto production at monthly 
rate nearly up to 1940-41. 
Prospect for clothing glut 


A boom is under way at last in the out- 
put of most things that people want. This 
boom was breaking records until the strike 
in coal interfered temporarily. 

Output at a boom level is being realized 
15 months after the war ended. It has 
taken that much time—in the face of 
strikes, price troubles, materials shortages 
—to get industry geared to high-level out- 
put of finished goods. From now on, once 
the coal strike is settled, prewar produc- 
tion records will fall right and left. 

The accompanying table shows how far 
production had advanced just before the 
coal strike started. 

Clothing supply, rising fast, has reached 
new-record totals in many cases. Indica- 
tions are that demand may be filled in 
many lines at existing price levels before 
1947 is very old. 

Suits for men are being made in greater 
quantities than ever before. Also, separate 
coats have been coming out at an annual 
rate of 6,700,000, compared with the 1941 
rate of 2,000,000; separate trousers, at an 
annual rate of 23,200,000, compared with 
9,300,000 in 1941. 

Shirts for business wear are appearing 
in quantities almost equal to those of 
1941, and shelves are loaded with sport 
shirts. 

Shoes are being made at the highest 
rate in history. 

Hosiery output is near the peak achieved 
in 1939, counting all types of hose. 

Fabrics. Supplies piling up at textile 
milis foreshadow a clothing glut. This is 
expected to develop rather quickly at pres- 
ent high prices if output can be main- 
tained. 

Household articles, with few excep- 
tions, are being produced at much faster 
rates than in prewar days. Manufacturers 
are making more automatic toasters than 
they did in 1939 and twice as many non- 
automatic toasters, three times as many 
automatic irons and radiant electric heat- 
ers, almost four times as many heating 
pads. Some models of irons, toasters and 
other appliances have been selling slowly 
for several months. Prices were beginning 
to ease on many articles, as output in- 
creased, up to the time of the coal strike. 

Radios, in table models, are beginning 
to sell at lower prices, with production 
rates double those of 1941. Output of auto 
radios still lags behind the 1941 rate. 
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Vacuum cleaners are being shipped at 
a rate 70 per cent above the previous 
peak reached in 1941. 

Sewing-machine shipments increased 30 
per cent in October, but were still one 
third below the 1941 monthly rate. 

Refrigerators jumped 20 per cent in 
October, bringing shipments to a level only 
9 per cent below the record 1940-41 rate. 

Washing-machine output rose 25 per 
cent in October, setting another monthly 
record, 68 per cent above the prewar rate. 

Auto production is almost up to the 
1940-41 monthly rate. Until the coal strike 
started, the industry still aimed at a goal 
of 6,000,000 cars and trucks in 1947. 

Batteries are hard to find in many areas, 
though output in October passed the aver- 
age 1941 monthly level. 


of supply over demand is expected jy 
structural clay tiles, asphalt roofing, sink 
and radiation. Replacement and modern, 
ization needs may outrun supplies of bath. 
tubs, lavatories, water-closet bowls an4 
insect-screen cloth until next summer. 
Nails output increased 19 per cent jy 
October. Paint production continues t 
be in a slump because of the linseed-ojj 
shortage. 

Before the coal strike, a flood of 
goods was pouring out of factories jnto 
stores. This flood of goods held the prom. 
ise of lower prices and an end to shortages, 
With a strike settlement before too many 
factories shut down, the production boom 
could reach new heights in the months 
just ahead. 








The battery shortage 
may be prolonged by 
the world-wide lead BOOM IN OUTPUT 
shortage, but higher lead Here is the evidence of the production boom that was 
prices may increase fu- under way before the coal strike started. There are 34 items 
ture lead supplies. in - list. All have ‘apo in short supply. But production 
% re was beginning to reach new records in the case of most of 
Tires rh being made these items until the lack of coal began to slow factories down. 
at the highest rate in 
history. The large pro- Monthly Output 
portion of old cars on ‘ Before 
the roads keeps demand E Prewar Coal Strike 
for tires high enough to In hes Durable Goods: 
scteeasies iene : Alarm clocks 1,200,000 1,500,000 
on shortages here and Automobiles 312,000 286.000 
nere. Bicycles 155,000 140.090 
Trucks seem to be as Electric irons 380,000 718.000 
hard to get as passen- Electric ranges 47,000 75,000 
ger autos, though pro- Radios & phonographs 1,100,000 1,800.000 
a8 Gann Refrigerators 309,000 280.000 
duction 1s up to a new Replacement batteries 1,327,000 1,355,000 
all-time peak of more Sewing machines 67,000 45,000 
than 110,000 a month. Tires 5,129,000 8,200,000 
That is almost double Tractors 26,200 28,400 
pepe thiv Trucks 69,000 110,000 
average mony Vacuum cleaners 156,000 266,000 
truck production during Washing machines 158,000 265,000 
the 10 years preceding ake ; 
the war In Building Materials: 
Buildi y ° Asphalt roofing (squares) 5,400,000 6,800,000 
Pi ia | = fals Bathtubs 98,000 107,000 
Pet  Sereneg Pe- Bricks 411,000,000 528,000,000 
ords all along the line. Cast-iron soil pipe (tons) 47,000 47,000 
In October, 12 major Cement (barrels) 13,750,000 16,300,000 
critical building materi- Clay sewer pipe (tons) 96,000 112,000 
oie ceeiaid a eae Furnaces (warm air) 46,000 82,800 
paid ao ONG Gypsum board & lath (sq. ft.) 231,000,000 —326,000.000 
at rates higher than in Lavatories 172,000 174,000 
the high-output period Lumber (board feet) 3,045,000,000 3,300,000.000 
just preceding the war. Sinks : 142,000 252,000 
IG ORE A pe NE IR Structural clay tile (tons) 94,000 133,000 
a Water heaters 175,000 322,000 
the postwar building 
program started, _pro- In Clothing: 
duction is greater than Boots and shoes (pairs) 40,200,000 43,500,000 
current requirements in Cotton fabrics (yards) 860,000,000 751,200,000 
the case. of icin Men’s shirts 13,260,000 9,000,000 
: wth gpl Men’s shorts 8,316,000 6,924,000 
crete blocks, cement, hot- Men’s suits 1,916,000 1.980.000 
water heaters, warm-air Nylon hose (pairs) 9,100,000 30,000,000 
furnaces. By March, Silk hose (pairs) 33,800,000 3,000,000 
1947, a similar excess 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 
4e) 5) SEE AMERICAN CALCULATING SERVICE, Chicago, 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


specializes in fast, accurate figure work; gets 
results with modern Burroughs Electric Calculators. 


Practically every Burroughs machine you see in busi- 
ness was purchased because it best met the needs of 
the user... provided the most advanced features— 
the fastest, easiest operation—the most complete and 
usable facts and figures. For Burroughs has always 
been alert to changing needs of business .. . and 
quick to meet them with new machines and features. 


Today, this alertness is more evident than ever be- 
fore. It permeates the Burroughs organization through 


os) 
its entire producing and operating structure. It is a Bu rroughs 


force that will give special character to the Burroughs 
IN MACHINES 


machines and features of tomorrow. It is a force that 
will keep Burroughs first in machines, in counsel, in service Wt COUNSES 
: , ; : IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 





Here’s a mechanical tiger that 


takes a 30-ton bite! 


ne MACHINE you see pictured 
above is the modern version of a 
coal miner’s pickax. 

It’s a cutting machine that under- 
cuts the face of the coal seam in 
preparation for blasting. The usual 
“bite” of this mechanical tiger blocks 
out 30 tons to be brought down by 
a single blast. 

The job being done by this ma- 
chine today in the mines where most 
of America’s coal is produced used 
to be done by pick and shovel, with 
the miner wielding his pickax 
while lying on his side beneath 
the coal. This is but one example 
of the forward-marching program 
that has made America’s coal mines 


the most productive, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest in the world. 


Today, of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined underground in America, 
more than 90% is mechanically 
cutand morethan 50% is mechani- 
cally loaded. Only about 5% is 
mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous 
Coal miners are the most productive 
—and the best paid—on earth. Their 
average weekly pay in recent months 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 





has exceeded $60. In August, 1946, 
for example, their weekly pay aver- 
aged $62.37 and the hours worked 
per week, including travel time, 
averaged 42%, 

During the past 20 years, over 
300 million dollars have been spent 
by the industry for mechanization 
and safety equipment. And in the 
next five years even bigger expendi- 
tures are planned for the same pur- 
poses. This big investment by the 
modern and progressive coal com- 
panies has made possible for their 
miners the best working conditions 
of any coal-miners in the wo.id, and 
wages now higher than those earned 
in any other American industry. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . .. POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TEST OF U.S. ARMY IN REICH: 
CHARGES OF CONFUSION, LAXITY 


Prospect That Report to Senate Group Will Touch Off Investigation 


Criticism that clashes are 
frequent among officials 
and troops lack discipline 


Americans are governing nearly 20,- 
000,000 persons who occupy about one 
third of Germany. The kind of job that is 
being done is of concern to the people of 
the U.S. 

A report on how well Americans are do- 
ing this job is given by George Meader, 
chief counsel of the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee. That is the Committee that 
President Truman formerly headed. Mr. 
Meader made a four-week investigation in 
Germany at the request of the Committee 
and with the approval of the White House. 

The once-confidential report, now pub- 
lished, is under attack on the ground that 
it is overdrawn and based to some extent 
on hearsay. The charges Mr. Meader 
makes, however, are of interest, and ex- 
cerpts from them are given here in the 
language of the document that he sub- 
mitted to the Committee. 

Conflicts of U.S. officials are de- 
scribed thus by Mr. Meader: 

“There are two parallel U.S. organiza- 
tions in Germany—the Army and the Mili- 
tary Government . . . The present situation 
is like the police commissioner being su- 
perior to his mayor . . 

“Clashes have been frequent between 
the lower echelons of the Office of Military 
Government and the lower echelons of the 
armed forces. Officially, each issue can be 
settled only at the top level of each 
organization .. . 

“An example of conflict between the 
Army and policies of Military Govern- 
ment occurred in Stuttgart. It had been 
the policy of Military Government to 
encourage the German people to raise food 
by utilizing every conceivable available 
square foot of land. For some time, a golf 
course near Stuttgart had been turned 
into gardens. In July, 1945, the local 
military commander in Stuttgart decided 
that he wanted to use the golf course, 
two fairways of which already had been 
planted and were under cultivation. 

“It was necessary for a complaint to go 
all the way up the line in Military Gov- 
ernment channels to General Clay [Lieut. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military 
Governor] across to General [Joseph T.] 
McNarney [Military Governor and also 
commander of occupation troops] and back 
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down Army channels to the commander 
to prevent him from tearing up the gar- 
dens and rebuilding the golf course . . .” 
Occupation troops, used to police the 
U.S. zone, Mr. Meader describes thus: 
“We were told by General McNarney’s 
staff that U.S. forces were presently inca- 
pable of any combat or defense mission . . . 
“An example of the type of personnel 
being dispatched to occupational duties by 
the War Department is given by local Mili- 








—Harris & Ewing 
INVESTIGATOR MEADER 
... will Congress take a look? 


tary Government officials in Land-Bavaria. 
Recently, a shipment of 236 enlisted men 
were sent as replacements . . . Twenty-one 
out of these replacements had a high-school 
education or its equivalent and the rest 
had less education than that .. . About one 
tenth are not even high-grade morons . . . 

“A signal battalion received a total of 
89 enlisted men as reinforcements from the 
United States; 49 of them had had from one 
to six courts-martial each.” 

Discipline among these troops is “little 
short of disgraceful,” the report charges. 

“In many cases, commanding officers of 
various units are not accepting their com- 
mand responsibilities as they pertain to the 
administration of military discipline by: 
(1) failing to take proper corrective action 


against colored personnel .. . (2) authoriz- 
ing illegal activities on the part of enlisted 
men and civilian personnel, (3) accepting 
low standards of military discipline and 
military courtesy .. . 

“The lawless behavior of American sol- 
diers toward German civilians has now 
reached such proportions as to constitute 
one of the most serious problems—if not 
the most serious problem—facing occupa- 
tion authorities. The constantly rising 
number of disorders . . . are conclusive 
evidence that the situation has not been 
improving.” 

Negro troops, Mr. Meader asserts, con- 
stitute the biggest disciplinary problem. 

“A major difficulty with troops in Ger- 
many has been the proportionately large 
number of Negro troops used not in the 
Military Government but in the Army’s 
occupational duties. 

“Encampments and barracks are largely 
occupied by displaced persons, which has 
required the quartering of Negro troops, 
as well as other troops, in individual 
houses where there is practically no way 
of disciplining them and observing their 
conduct. 

“Furthermore, Negro troops have come 
to be used largely as service troops, prin- 
cipally as truck drivers. This has resulted 
in their moving freely and unsupervised 
among the population in connection with 
their duties. This has also resulted in their 
physical access to Army supplies, which 
they could and did use for the purpose of 
gaining favor with German women .. . 

“The venereal-disease rate among Negro 
troops has reached an average rate of 897 
per 1,000, which means that there are 897 
cases of venereal disease for every 1,000 
Negro troops in the course of a year... 
In March, 1946, the rate reached 1,049 
per 1,000 [more than one case per man], 
while in the same month the rate for white 
troops was 58 per 1,000. 

“Data for March and April shows that 
amongst colored troops the rates for vene- 
real disease, absent without leave, assault, 
and robbery were respectively 6, 19, 6 and 
27 times as great as amongst white 
troops.” 

Displaced persons are a prime cause 
of trouble in the U.S. occupation of Ger- 
many, the report states. Of the 120,000 
Jews who have entered the U.S. zone 
since January, 1946, Mr. Meader says: 

“These persons are, for the most part, 
penniless and do not desire to work, but 
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OCCUPATION 
... Negro troops cited as constituting biggest disciplinary problem 


expect to be cared for, and complain when 
things are not done as well as they think 
they should be. Mr. Goldman, UNRRA 
director of the [Babenhausen] camp, said 
that he had not been able to get more 
than 400 of his 3,000 [newly arrived Jews] 
to do any work, even fixing up their own 
dwelling space. When he did get any work 
out of them, it was by offering special 
inducements, such as extra cigarettes .. . 

“Army authorities were unable to state 
the source of the financial support for 
transporting these trainloads of Jews, who 
all seem to be coming into our zone. They 
suspect strongly, however, that the Ameri- 
ein Joint Distributing Committee is doing 
it, in spite of their pretestations to the 
contrary. 

“It would be important to know ... 
whether these mass migrations are spon- 
taneous or are encouraged by paying train 
fare and otherwise. for the purpose of 
building up a pressure in the U.S. zone 
in Germany to further Zionist objectives. 
There is a very serious question of policy 
involved as to whether or not the U.S. 
taxpayers without formally passing on the 
question should be compelled to finance a 
minority political program 

“United Nations DP’s are accorded a 
basic ration of 2.000 calories a day, and 
persecutees. including Jews, receive an 
extra 200 calories. Statistics show all age 
groups and both sexes of these displaced 
persons to be overweight 

“The lack of employment opportunities 
for displaced persons may contribute in 
part to the general security problem which 
they have created for the occupying 
forces. Black-market activities have of- 
fered a convenient substitute for regular 
employment, and certain criminal ele- 
ments have committed numerous crimes 
of violence. This is an aspect of the DP 
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problem which has received little pub- 
licity but has been a source of constant 
worry to those responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order .. . 
“It is very doubtful that any country 
would desire these people as immigrants.” 
Political and economic controls are 
mentioned by Mr. Meader in these terms: 
“The least that can be said with cer- 
tainty concerning General Clay’s policy of 
letting the Germans govern themselves is 
that, for the present, such policy can be 
safely adopted only if the intelligence 
operation of observing and checking the 
way the Germans are running their gov- 
ernmental units is intensified and strength- 
ened. This has not yet been done .. . 
“It can be said that little progress has 








been made in the decartelization pro. 
gram... 

“Furthermore, there is some evidence of 
rather intimate business and social rela- 
tions between leading U.S. businessmen 
and those in many of the German trusts,” 

Denazification is reported to be largely 
ineffective, especially as it is being carried 
out by the “Spruchkammern,” special 
courts where each individual’s degree of 
guilt is determined. 

“Officers who are in a position to 
have first-hand knowledge of the matter in 
which the Germans are conducting their 
denazification program .. . were in almost 
universal agreement that the Germans are 
whitewashing Nazis and that high officials 
are escaping with practically no punish- 
ment. 

“T also talked with a number of German 
citizens, who considered the Spruchkam- 
mern ‘laughable’ .. . 

“In Bavaria, of 575 Nazis prima facie 
of the most ardent class on trial in one 
month, almost 400 were found by the 
Spruchkammern to be ‘followers’ and only 
25 were found guilty of being Class 1 
Nazis... 

“One difficulty in denazification has risen 
in connection with ministers. Apparently 
clergymen and educators from the United 
States, who recently visited Germany, have 
rather forcibly opposed the purging of min- 
isters, even those sympathetic with Hitler’s 
program.” 

That is the picture which Mr. Meader 
shows of the current U.S. occupation of 
Germany. Whether it is misleading, as is 
charged by the Army, or an indication of 
gross misconduct by U.S. forces abroad, 
as is suspected by some Republican Con- 
gressmen, it is almost certain to result in 
full-scale investigation of the occupation of 
Germany by Congress next year. 


—Press Association 


DISPLACEMENT 
«+. refugees cited as prime cause of trouble in U. S. occupation zone 
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ARRIVED 


You would think she had just stepped out of a 
magazine cover. She’s so lovely, so fresh, so 
tidy. Yet this young lady has just completed a 
thousand-mile journey by rail. 


That she made her trip behind a General Motors 
Diesel locomotive, in the elegance of a modern 
de luxe coach, explains her ita well-laun- 
dered look. 


For these smooth-pulling locomotives and the 
luxury-comforts of the modern coaches they 
originally inspired—contribute to make a long 
trip restful, unruffled and clean. 


When GM Diesels ushered in the streamline 





GENERAL MOTORS 














FRESH AS A 


ELECTRO- MOTIVE Division 


i. GENERAL MOTORS 


“Better Trains follow Better Locomotives” 
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era they lifted the level of virtually all travel. 
They added lure to joyous journeys over singing 
steel. To the haulage of modern freight loads 
they brought efficiencies which are truly revo- 
lutionary. 


Outstanding as GM Diesels are today, they 
also set the pace for the new tomorrow. For 
they furnish the most essential and forward- 
moving element for the coming new day in 
railroading. 


Their amazing operating and maintenance econ- 
omies point the way to further modernization. 
And thus will benefit the entire nation, the 
public, the investor and the railroads themselves. 
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As the talented musician skillfully interprets the A: \ NM 


intricate passages of a master’s classic—so, with skill and peerless anit Tele NI SH HES 





American-Marietta craftsmen interpret precise laboratory formula- 





tions . . . producing classical finishes that contribute their part in adding 
chaste beauty to the superlative woods of genuinely fine instruments and quality furniture. 
The massed technical knowledge and research facilities assigned by the 
American-Marietta organization to this specialized phase of making superior finishes 
is at the service of all industry through each one of twelve strategically located divisions 


- coordinated to solve every problem in classical finishing. 
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43 EAST OW1O STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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PAINTS 






Marietta Paint & Color Co., 


Marietta, Ohio; High Point, N. C. BEFAT NAME IN PAINT MAKING 


Leon Finch, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, California 





Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., of Texas, Dallas, Texas 
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EMPHASIS ON DECONTROL ACTION 


Resignations of Men Who Have Applied 


Mr. Wyatt's insistence 
that emergency still 
exists in home building 


President Truman believes that Ameri- 
cans voted in November to get rid of war- 
time controls. He is ending controls in a 
hurry. Controls over prices, materials and 
production are vanishing rapidly. And the 
men whose names have been associated 
with those controls are disappearing from 
the Washington scene. 

To hurry along the liquidation process, 
Mr. Truman now is creating a catchall 
agency, which will take over the odds and 
ends of controls that are left and handle 
them until they can be disposed of. The 
new agency, called the Office of Rents and 
Priorities, will handle rent control and such 
priority controls as are left. 

Three top men in the reconversion set- 
up pulled out from under the collapsing 
controls last week. Two of them felt that 
their work was finished. The third thought 
that he was not getting sufficient backing 
from the President. 

Paul A. Porter, the genial Kentuckian 
who served the Adminstration in many 
capacities before he finally became head 
of OPA, wrote the President that the work 
of liquidating his agency was well under 
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RESIGNED—WYATT 
...@ Crisp note 
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way and that he felt he should be about 
his personal affairs in private industry. 
The President accepted his resignation. 

John D. Small quit as head of the 
Civilian Production Administration. He 
had used such priorities and_ allocation 
powers as had been kept after the scrapping 
of the old War Production Board to speed 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

At his departure, Mr. Small told the 
President that for the past several months 
the nation has had practically full employ- 
ment and the highest peacetime produc- 
tion in its history. He regarded his work 
as finished. Mr. Truman let him go, but 
said that some of the machinery of CPA 
would be kept for future use in the new 
agency. Mr. Small, like Mr. Porter, went 
back into private industry. 

Wilson W. Wyatt went out of his job 
as Housing Expediter under less peaceful 
circumstances. He had just come through 
a hot argument with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. over loans. George Allen, 
a director of RFC and a close friend of 
Mr. Truman, had taken the other side. 

Mr. Wyatt’s resignation was a crisp 
note. At a final news conference, he told 
reporters that housing was just as much 
of an emergency as ever and that next 
year’s goal of 1,500,000 new homes could 
not be met without the emergency meas- 
ures he had recommended to the President. 

The Wyatt proposal, which the RFC 
had turned down, at least until Congress 
could be consulted, called for 100 per cent 
government financing of private rental 
housing. He had wanted the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to guarantee 90 per 
cent of the money and the RFC to lend 
the rest on a second mortgage. Mr. Wyatt 
said it would have taken $200,000,000 of 
RFC funds to do the job. 

The President’s position was outlined 
in a statement issued at the same time 
that he made public the resignation of 
Mr. Wyatt. He said the first phase of 
meeting the veterans’ housing emergency 
had passed, that the problem had been 
recognized, measured and an organization 
set up to solve it. 

“The remainder of the program must 
now be faced within the framework of the 
Government’s announced policy of relax- 
ing controls,” the President said. “Balance 
of materials and equipment must be 
achieved. The program must’ be given its 
proper emphasis in the over-all economy 
and controls must be relaxed as rapidly as 
possible without threatening the success 
of the housing program.” 

Mr. Truman said that this 


did not 


Reconversion Restraints 


mean that any major modification has 
been made in the objective of adequately 
housing veterans. He added that there is 
a recognized need for rental housing and 
said he would ask Congress to give finan- 
cial support to multiunit, low-rent apart- 
ments. He wants it done in such a way 
that private enterprise can rent the apart- 
ments cheaply and still earn a fair return 
on invested capital. 

Another shift in personnel occurred 
with the designation of Under Secretary 
of the Treasury O. Max Gardner, former 
Governor of North Carolina, as Ambassa- 
dor to London. Mr. Gardner will take the 
post vacated by W. Averell Harriman 
when the latter became Secretary of 
Commerce. The new Ambassador came 
into the Treasury with former Secretary 
Fred M.. Vinson and had great influence 
in shaping fiscal policies. 

In looking toward the future, Mr. Tru- 
man got a bit of reassurance from Repub- 
licans who gathered in Washington for a 
meeting of their National Committee. 
Representative Joseph Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, who will be Speaker of the 
House, said they would co-operate with the 
President in backing a “constructive pro- 
gram.” The difficulty will be in getting Re- 
publicans and Democrats to agree upon 
what is a “constructive program.” 





—Harris & Ewing 
APPOINTED—GARDNER 
. +. fiscal background 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecy 


——. 








REASON OR COERCION? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


America faces a choice between two systems of 
living. 

One is based on the voluntary cooperation of men 
under institutions of law written and adopted in rep- 
resentative bodies chosen by the people. 

The other is based on coercion in which economic 
or physical power is used to make a shambles of 
law and a mockery of the institutions of law. 

One we call democracy and representative govern- 
ment under courts of justice. 

The other we call totalitarianism—the dictatorship 
by class, by group, or even by one man. 

The insurrection in the coal fields was not the act 
of one leader or one union. It symbolized the philoso- 
phy of every important labor union leader in the 
United States when carried to logical conclusions. 

Thus, the labor leader of today considers the labor 
union to be above and outside the law. Even the 
Government, it is averred, cannot protect itself against 
such usurpation of power except by a new law the 
mere mention of which these selfsame labor unions 
denounce as a threat of oppression. 

The outcry against the Government’s use of the 
injunction in the coal strike and the failure of any 
labor leader of prominence to condemn the flagrant 
violation by the miners’ union of the explicitly written 
provisions of the Smith-Connally law reveal a state 
of mind on the part of a single group which is a 
menace to the continuance of a rule of reason. 

The way to fascism? This decay in citizenship 
points the way to totalitarianism—to fascism. 

In Italy before Mussolini, in France in the days of 
the “popular front,” democracies were weakened to 
the point of destruction. Italy fell to Mussolini. 
France in her weakness fell to Hitler. 

It has long been thought that the forces of the 
extreme right were the only ones which might bring 
an American type of fascism. We see plainly now 
that the impetus is coming from the left. 

The American concept of self-government connotes 
self-restraint. No system of law can survive if any 
considerable number of citizens defy the law or con- 
sider themselves to be above the law. 


But the AFL and CIO say no labor union can be 
touched even by a temporary restraining order—that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act gives immunity. Even the 
question of whether the law does or does not grant 
such exemption, say the AFL and CIO, should not be 
tried in court. They feel the word of the labor dictators 
is law—it must be left to their judgment and discre- 
tion as to what is or is not law, and the courts must 
keep hands off. 

Here ends the rule of reason. 

Here enters the rule of coercion and force. 

Here enters perhaps violence and bloodshed. 

For when men in a free society refuse to obey law 
or respect established institutions like the courts, the 
way is open to rebellion. 

No group above the law: The court last week told 
the miners’ union it had violated a temporary restrain- 
ing order. A heavy fine was imposed to secure respect 
for law. John L. Lewis and his attorneys cried out 
that, under the Constitution, the court had no right to 
touch labor unions which wished to strike because this 
would be imposing “involuntary servitude.” 

The Constitution does provide for the individual 
right to strike—to quit work at will. But the Con- 
stitution makes no provision for the corporation or 
the labor union to come into being except with the 
consent of the Congress or the States. Both the labor 
union and the corporation are licensed to do business 
under rules and regulations prescribed by legislative 
bodies controlled by the people. 

To issue to any group a license to organize into 
a faction which cannot be touched by governmental 
power when that group wishes to withhold its services 
or its products, is to put the State at the mercy of 
such a group or faction. 

These are simple lessons. But most of the miners 
do not understand them. This is not surprising be- 
cause the miners as a group have not studied the 
laws or processes of government. The fault does not 
lie with the rank and file. It lies with the leaders—the 
men with college educations and schooling in the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. They not only 
should know better but they do know better. 
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hational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 








—— 


These leaders, however, are dependent in the last 
analysis on the support of those citizens who recog- 
nize the difference between democracy and fascism— 
the great middle class which knows the difference be- 
tween the rule of reason and rule by coercion. 

The issues have been confused in recent years. 
When the Wagner Labor Relations Act was passed. 
it legalized collective bargaining. It put into statutory 
language a simple axiom—namely, that just as a 
corporation of many constitutent owners can choose 
a lawyer or group of lawyers to represent their inter- 
ests in business dealings, just so may the employes 
band themselves together and select an agent to 
negotiate and act for them in their business dealings, 
including matters of wages and working conditions. 

Individual rights ignored: This, however, was 
merely a specification as to method of representation. 
It should never have been construed by any board or 
court as a grant of a monopoly privilege. The Wag- 
ner Act in its other provisions legalized monopoly. It, 
for instance, established the exclusive rule of a ma- 
jority of the employes and compelled the minority to 
accept that rule. Here was the first break with indi- 
vidual rights. The Constitution gives the individual 
the right to quit work, but it also gives the individual 
the right to work under protection of the police power 
of the State and to bargain for himself irrespective of 
the wishes of any other individual or group. 

When it suits labor union strategy for its own 
advantage to ignore constitutional rights, indiffer- 
ence becomes commonplace. Thus, the right of the 
employer to use the rule of reason with his employes 
has been limited by the pro-union National Labor 
Relations Board. To talk apparently is to coerce. To 
implant an idea in a man’s mind is coercion accord- 
ing to the union concept, supported by the Board. 
When the courts contradict the Board, it uses techni- 
calities to obfuscate the orders of the court. 

But to stand on a picket line and call names, to 
engage strong-arm men or to mass enough pickets 
as to bar entrance not only to employes but to man- 
agement as well is, in union thinking, merely “peace- 
ful picketing,” protected by the “free speech” clause 








Respect for rule of law is keystone to free society—Dictatorship 
rises when class warfare and the rule of force brings economic 
chaos—State at mercy of any group with unlimited power. 


of the Constitution. Then when a court issues a 
restraining order or injunction to preserve law and 
order at the factory gates, the union leaders cry out 
“government by injunction is tyranny.” 

What they are really saying is that violence and 
coercion are the privilege and license of trade unions 
in America and all other citizens must acquiesce or 
be the victims of such violence and economic sabotage. 

Dictators rise on economic ruin: The system of 
free enterprise in America contains abuses on the part 
of management and of labor. Sometimes it is difficult 
to tell where provocation begins or ends. But one 
thing is certain—there can be no return to morality 
or stability unless both sides respect the rule of law 
and unless both sides are willing to accept the same 
restraints and the same responsibilities. 

Labor unions have no more right today to engage 
in mass picketing and violence through the employ- 
ment of strong-arm men than employers had many 
years ago when they used thugs and stooges to break 
up labor union activities and picketing. 

There must be a return to a rule of reason—of fair- 
ness. Unless citizens in our democracy agree on that 
principle, the course of freedom in America is im- 
perilled. The public soon tires of friction between 
groups. A suffering nation grows impatient with 
evasions of responsibility by governing bodies and the 
assumption by any economic group that it is more 
privileged than any other group. 

The seeds of fascism and dictatorship are planted 
by those who insist on exerting the maximum of their 
economic power to the detriment of the other people 
in the community. Military dictatorship springs from 
the economic ruin wrought by men who abandon the 
rule of reason and seek to use coercion and force. 

The coal crisis has served to clarify the air on the 
need for limits on union power. In that sense, the 
coal controversy has been a help. Once all groups are 
made amenable to law, American free enterprise can 
progress to unparalleled heights of prosperity, attain- 
ing more social gains through the rule of reason— 
persuasion and fair play—than it is possible to achieve 
through any system of group coercion. 
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Whether injunctions should be per- 
mitted in settlement of labor disputes 
when the national interest is at stake 
is of timely importance. To present a 
cross section of public opinion, The 
United States News asked Governors, 
members of Congress, union leaders 
and others: 


Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


William M. Tuck 


Richmond, Va.; Governor of Virginia, 
answers: 


In my opinion either this and much other 
federal labor legislation should be repealed 
and the labor-management relations prob- 
lem left to the States, or Congress should 
enact legislation prohibiting strikes in pub- 
lic utilities or indispensable activities, the 
cessation of whose functions would jeopard- 
ize the health, safety or welfare of the 
people of a State or of the nation. 

This legislation by Congress should pro- 
vide for injunctions against strikes in 
essential services, but only upon the peti- 
tion of the State’s Attorney General in 
cases of local jeopardy or upon petition 
of the United States in other cases. A judi- 
cial tribunal to settle and decide all matters 
in controversy between the employer and 
employes in all such cases should be estab- 
lished. 

In short, I believe in the old Roman 
legal principle, “salus populi suprema lex” 
—the safety of the people is the supreme 
law. 


(by telegraph) 


Lester Washburn 


Milwaukee, Wis.; International President, 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
(AFL), 


answers: 


United Automobile Workers of America, 
affiliated with the AFL, is unalterably 
opposed to any amendment or modifica- 
tion of the Norris-La Guardia Act so as 
to permit the broader use of federal in- 
junctions for labor disputes or strikes. This 
Act was passed because of labor’s opposi- 
tion to government by injunction and to 
prevent the use of injunction to the ad- 
vantage of the employer. 

The injunction has always been the in- 
strument of the employer whereby he has 


(by telegraph) 


been able to throw the weight of the 
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itle Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Permit Broader Use of Injunctions 
In Settlement of Labor Disputes? 


Should Congress amend the Norris- 
La Guardia Act to permit broader use 
of federal injunctions in labor strikes? 












judicial process on his side of the dispute, 
Injunctions do not solve or settle labor 
disputes or strikes, They usually aggravate 
them. 

Congress could better devote its energies 
to removing the basic economic causes for 
disputes and strikes rather than to legis 
late on the end results. 

















Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Committees on 
Education and Labor, and Appropriations; 
Coauthor, Ball-Burton-Hatch Labor Bill, 


answers: 

I believe the court interpretations of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act have gone far be 
yond its original intent, which was to stop 
the abuse of injunctions in labor disputes! 
and particularly the ex parte injunction, 

I believe the injunction is a very sound | 
and valuable method of enforcing the 
law, and as interpreted the Act virtually) 
bars any such use in the whole field of labor 
relations. Therefore, I believe some amend- 
ments are in order that will permit its use 
to enforce laws defining the rights and 
responsibilities of both parties, but still? 
keep it from being the weapon of either 
party in a legitimate labor dispute. 


H. A. Scandrett 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., 


answers: 


The history of the application of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act over the years 
since its enactment falls far short of justi- 
fying the wisdom of the drastic curtailment 
of equity jurisdiction of federal courts 
which the Act imposes. If it is to be con- 
tinued at all, it certainly should be so 
amended as to remove from its restrictive 
provisions cases where the general welfare 
of the people is involved or where an un- 
lawful combination or conspiracy is shown, 
and to enlarge the responsibility of organi- 
zations participating or interested in labor 
disputes, and their officers for unlawful 
acts. 




































Senator Moore a 
(Dem.), Okla.; Member, Senate Committees 

on Interstate Commerce, and Judiciary, & 

answers: x 

The Norris-La Guardia Act should be ¥ 
repealed. It has occasioned and promoted 

lawlessness and violence in labor disputes Se 

and placed ruthless laber bosses beyond the 5 


reach of the courts. It is class legislation. 
Rules of law and equity should apply toall 
persons and-not to favorite classes. 
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pee HAND of the Federal Government still 
keeps a grasp on America’s business opera- 
tions despite an end to war controls. Washing- 
ton’s interest in the affairs of a New York finan- 
cier or an Iowa farmer is revealed by the 4,400 
separate reports required by various agencies. 

The trend in business controls is downward, 
as the Pictogram shows. The peak was reached 
on Dec. 31, 1944, at the height of the war ef- 
fort, when the Government required business- 
men and farmers to fill out 6,164 different forms 
and questionnaires. Nine months after war 
ended, the number of required reports had 
dropped to 5,042, and by Nov. 15, 1946, after 
price controls were scrapped, the number was 
reduced to 4,400. 

Ending of emergency controls accounted tor 
most of the drop. At the war peak, emergency 
agencies required 2,370 reports, giving informa- 
tion on prices, costs and profits, on production 
and distribution, rationing and priorities. Now 
these reports have been cut to 645. Regular 
Government agencies still require 3,755 reports, 
against an all-time peak, in the reconversion 
period, of 3,809, which indicates the close con- 
tact that has been established between Gov- 
ernment and business. 

Information requested by the Government 
ranges from data on multimillion-dollar se- 
curity flotations to reports on the peanut crop. 

Agriculture leads the regular departments, 
with 841 reports. They range from applications 
for crop loans and subsidy payments to reports 
on acreage planted in wheat, corn, potatoes, 


Trend in U.S. Controls :§ 


soybeans and peanuts. Scarcely one of the 
country’s 6,000,000 farm operators can avoid 
filing some kind of a report. 

Interior Department requires 476 reports on 
mining operations, public-lands administration, 
and reclamation operations. 

Commerce Department wants data on busi- 
ness and manufacturing operations from 450 
reports, concerning pay rolls, inventories, prof- 
its, dividends, exports and imports. Commerce 
also keeps a tight rein on the aviation industry. 

Labor Department handles 381 reports, on 
wages and hours, strikes, prices, and the em- 
ployment of women and children. 

Other departments also want information, 
with 41 reports required by State, 61 by War, 
20 by Navy, and 202 by Justice, dealing mostly 
with immigration and naturalization of aliens. 

Regulating agencies with alphabetical titles 
also require more than 1,000 reports to enforce 
laws. FSA gets 336 from employers; ICC, 221 
from railroads and truckers; SEC, 141 from 
investment houses and utilities; RFC, 73 from 
borrowers, and FCC, 65 from radio and tele- 
graph firms. War agencies have reduced re- 
quirements, but FHA still asks for 190 reports 
on housing; OPA; for 150 on prices, and CPA, 
for 135 on production. 

A continued reporting system by business is 
certain to be operated. Not only is the Gov- 
ernment permanently regulating many activi- 
ties, but its taxing and spending policies de- 
pend on information about employment, in- 
come, and business volume. 
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UNIONS’ CUE IN COAL OUTCOME 


Wage Demands on Other Industries That Await Miners’ Results 


Signs of willingness by 
menagements to increase 
hourly pay 10 to 20 cents 


Organized workers in this country have 
a big stake in the latest coal strike. What 
John L. Lewis wins in wage increases or 
loses in power and prestige for his miners 
will have an important bearing on the suc- 
cess or failure of new demands now being 
made by unions in other industries. 

Results for labor are estimated thus: 

The right to strike almost surely is to 
be limited as an outgrowth of the shutdown 
of the mines. Congress is out to see that 
no union ever again has the power to shut 
down the country without first exhausting 
all efforts to come to an agreement with 
employers. There is talk of trying by legis- 
lation to make this the last of the big 
industry-wide strikes. 

What this may mean for workers in 
steel, autos, rubber, oil, and other major 
industries is apparent. Mr. Lewis, by over- 
reaching himself, could have taken away 
from all labor the unlimited right to strike. 
Unions everywhere would then be made to 
pay for the resentment that the country 
holds toward one man. 

A sizable wage increase for the min- 
érs, on the other hand, will set off a spiral 
of demands for similar increases by other 
unions. Many of the big CIO and AFL 
unions are awaiting the outcome of Mr. 
Lewis’s dispute so they can set their sights 
toward winning at least as much for their 
workers as Mr. Lewis wins for his. 

A wage setback for the miners, con- 
versely, will tend to reduce the chances for 
other unions to achieve their ambitions for 
higher wages. Employers will be encouraged 
to resist more strongly the demands of 
these unions. 

Some unions already are finding a stiffen- 
ing resistance among employers to demands 
that are considered unreasonable. These 
unions have learned that it is possible to 
lose a strike; that, with the war over, it 
may be risky to go too far in their de- 
mands. One example of a strike that is 
going badly for a union is the Allis- 
Chalmers walkout in Milwaukee, now al- 
most 8 months old. Workers have been 
returning slowly to their jobs, although 
issues in the dispute remained unsettled, 
and the company appears to be breaking 
the strike. Also, the CIO American News- 
paper Guild is running into stubborn em- 
ployer opposition to some of the demands 
it is trying to force by strikes in newspapers 
around the country. 
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THAT VEIN WORKED OUT? 


The wage outlook in specific indus- 
tries, measured against the outcome of 
the coal dispute, is as follows: 

Steelworkers are framing new demands, 
but would like to know what the miners 
are to get before making their wants known 
to the steel companies. Philip Murray, as 
president of the Steelworkers Union, will 
expect to get as much as Mr. Lewis gets 
or more. Last year, the steel union set a 
wage pattern for other big industries, and 


VIOLENCE ON THE ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKE FRONT 














—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


MAKE A WISH— 


Mr. Lewis was not able to exceed that 
pattern for the miners. Now, Mr. Murray’s 
contracts are expiring at a time when 
Congress will be resentful of the mine 
strike, and the steelworkers will find 
themselves penalized by whatever leg- 
islation is enacted to punish the miners. 
The steel contracts are in effect until 
Feb. 15, 1947. 

A tip-off as to the general nature of the 
demands in steel was provided last week 
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. ». unions are learning that it is possible to lose a strike 
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Santa gets all kinds of help — dw Winding. 


Old Nick would be licked if he tried 
it alone. 

As gifts crisscross the festive land, 
he needs plenty of help and gets it 
—in writing. 

The cheering news about skates, 
sleds, dolls, catcher’s mitts is 
speeded on bills of lading, invoices, 
sales slips, statements ... and other 
business forms. Here, and at other 
business peaks, the economy and 
accuracy of Moore Business Forms 
are doubly welcome. 


One standard Moore Form, for 
instance, can speed the writing of 
hand-written records by 172%! 
Another decreases non-productive 
typing time by as much as 81%. 
Virtually every kind of business, 
large or small, finds that Moore 
Business Forms allow the speed that 
means money saved. 

Moore’s sixty-five years of experi- 
ence can help you to shave operat- 
ing costs right down the line. Moore 
supplies forms that transmit infor- 


mation to as many as a dozen de- 
partments with one writing, others 
that transform any typewriter into 
a high-speed, money-saving, continu- 
ous writing machine. 

To learn about savings through 
engineered forms, get in touch with 
your local Moore office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with 
everything from a simple salesbook 
to the most intricate multiple-copy 
form .. .“to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 


~ MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


TRADE-MARK 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


Qov. GY MU. W. AYER 





PEERLESS 


VERTICAL 
CLOSE-COUPLED 
TURBINE PUMPS 





FULL TURBINE PUMP 
UTILITY & CAPACITY 


from Short or 


Canton 6, Ohio * Quincy, III. * Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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Medium Settings 


Peerless Vertical, Close-Coupled 
Turbine Pumps offer a most 
efficient method of supplying 
and moving water from short 
settings. Ideal for installation 
over sumps, pits, basins, etc., 
where turbine pump utility and 
Capacity are required. Capaci- 
ties: From 15 to 30,000 G.P.M. 
For medium and high heads 
e Oil or water lubrication e 
Choice of Drives. 


Peerless Vertical, Close-Coupled 
Pump applications include— 
boosting; recirculation; reser- 
voir pumping; redistributing; 
settling and clarification; air 
conditioning; chemical proces- 
sing; water cooling; mine de- 
watering; cooling tower. 
Request Bulletin B-159, de- 
scribing the engineering, con- 
struction and application of 
Peerless Vertical Close-Coupled 
Turbine Pumps. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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by the United Steelworkers when the 
union began negotiation of a new contract 
with the Aluminum Co. of America. 
These demands, a sample of what steel 
can expect, include a “substantial” wage 
increase, portal-to-portal pay, a guaran- 
teed annual wage, a welfare and insurance 
fund, and the union shop. 

Auto workers are to wait for steel to 
lead the way in the CIO. They appear to 
be in no hurry to negotiate new contracts. 
Negotiations have been under way for 
some time with the Chrysler Corp. and 
a few other companies, but a showdown 
is not imminent. By waiting for steel, 
which is dependent upon the outcome of 
the coal dispute, the Auto Workers also 
are to be affected by the Lewis settle- 
ment. 

Meat-packing plants apparently are to 
escape an industry-wide strike this year. 
Already, the AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and. Buteher Workmen have 
signed a wage agreement with Swift & 
Co. covering workers in nine plants out- 
side the Chicago area. This ag nent 
calls for increases averaging around 12 
cents an hour. CIO Packing-house Work- 
ers, representing Swift & Co. employes in 
Chicago, have not accepted the agree- 
ment, but there is no indication of a 
stalemate despite talk of a possible strike 
by this union. The agreement won by the 
AFL union may well serve as a pattern 
for the rest of the industry. In settling 
for the increase, the AFL union 
dropped its demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage, a health and welfare fund 
and a cost-of-living bonus. 

Electrical manufacturing is not to be 
served with new union demands for the 
time being. CIO Electrical Workers also 
are waiting for the Steelworkers to take 
the lead. 

The oi! industry has a formula under 
study for adjusting wages to prices that 
may bring a peaceful settlement of its 
wage differences. An agreement for in- 
creasing wages as living costs rise and 
reducing them as living costs drop already 
has been signed by the CIO Oil Workers 
and the Sinclair Oil Corp. No other oil 
company has accepted this plan as yet 
but a raise of some kind for other workers 
in the industry is indicated. 

While the mine strike has overshadowed 
wage talks that are taking place and are 
about to take place in other industries, 
many signs are appearing that industry is 
willing to grant a second postwar round 
of wage increases amounting to 10 to 20 
cents an hour. Unions holding out for 
more, however, will find employers less 
willing to yield than they were a year 
ago. The effect that the mine strike will 
have in influencing Congress to legislate 
against unions may chasten these unions 
and induce them to settle this time with- 
out repeating the strikes of late 1946 and 
early 1947. 


wage 


Display of Power 
In General Strike 


This country has just had a dramatic 
demonstration of the power of labor unions, 
The lesson learned from that demonstra- 
tion is that a combination of unions, by 
means of a general strike, can demoralize 
the life of a community. The strike also 
brought a sense of realization that these 
same unions, by spreading their power 
and co-operation to other cities, can bring 
a whole nation to its knees. 

General strikes are rare in this country, 
and the 48-hour demonstration of union 
strength that paralyzed Oakland, Calif, 
last week was the first general strike since 
1936. Oakland residents suddenly realized 
how dependent they are for their existence 
upon the moods of a few labor leaders, 
Union workers, by leaving their jobs 
simultaneously, temporarily deprived that 
city of dai! necessities. Cooler union 
heads, who nose the idea of general 
strikes, viewed the demonstration more 
as a revolution than a strike. 

The issue that set off the strike was a 
simple one. Police had been used to escort 
nonunion trucks through picket lines that 
had been thrown up around two . rike- 
bound department stores. Unions objected 
to the city’s using its enforcement officers 
to break picket lines, and the strike 
followed. 

A total of 142 AFL unions took part in 
the strike, and the strikers did not go back 
to work until they had won from city 
officials the concessions demanded. The city 
agreed that police would not again be used 
to break picket lines. City officials also con- 
sented to remain neutral in :abor disputes. 

The unions won their points, thus, by 
striking. The victory served to offset critic- 
ism of the strike poured on them by two 
top officials of the AFL Teamsters Union, 
one of the principal groups taking part in 
the strike. The Teamsters’ president, 
Daniel J. Tobin, ordered his local to end 
the strike, and denounced the strike in 
strong language. He took the view that 
general strikes are always harmful to labor, 
that they “persecute and inconvenience” 
the public. and seriously injure the “thou- 
sands of fair employers with whom we have 
contracts.” 

Dave Beck, West Coast leader of the 
Teamsters, also ordered members of the 
union to return to work. He termed the 
strike “more like a revolution than an in- 
dustrial dispute.” 

Labor unions in this country have 
frowned upon general strikes in the past, 
and have taken part in very few. In 1919, 
there was a general strike of 60,000 workers 
in Seattle. It lasted five days, but failed 
in its objective of aiding shipyard workers 
to obtain wage increases. 

Since 1919, there had been only three 
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500 Miles to Christmas 


Irs the night before Christmas and, all through the train, 
Thoughts of tomorrow’s festivities reign. 

Each passenger’s bursting with friendly good cheer, 

As most people are—at this time of the year. 





Those in the lounge car are merry as crickets, 

(And even more glad ’cause they got Pullman tickets!) 
With gay conversation, they laugh and relax, 

As the smooth-riding train glides over the tracks. 





Aunt Jenny is here—and there’s Margaret and Ray— 
All going home for the big holiday. 

There’s Tom, Sue and Jerry, and all of the rest— 
Yep—‘‘going Pullman’’, the way they like best. 





The children are nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of Santa Claus dance in their heads. 
In berths, compartments and bedrooms, the lights 
Blink off, one by one, on this night of all nights, 


LE»? 
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Now all have retired—it’s quiet and still— 

As they speed through the valley and over the hill... 
With dreams of the turkey and dressing piled high— 
And the cranberry sauce—and a big pumpkin pie! 








ah) pe 
ee it WA 
Vy VAM DOSS 
They arrive in the morning, in plenty of time, 

All rested—and bright as a new-minted dime. 

As they shout “*Merry Christmas”, we send greetings, too— 
A big “Merry Christmas” from Pullman to you! 


¢ 


y, TRAVEL is always heavier during the ¢ 


holiday season, so if you’re planning a ‘ 
trip, please make your reservations now ( 
and... 


(io Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 








| 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





Lockheed Constellation 


GUEST BOOK 





Leonardo Bercovici, a motion picture 
writer who works for Story Productions, 
is crediting the Constellation with an im- 
portant assist on his present assignment. 
Over a week-end he found himself faced 
with a meeting in New York with Taylor 





Caldwell, author of the best seller he is 
adapting,“This Side of Innocence,” and 
a long-awaited opportunity to buy a 
house in Beverly Hills, California, and 
so he boarded the Constellation and 
made both in good time. He conceived 
the above doodle on a recent trip. A 
lofty piece of triangle surgery, it is 
called **The Other Side of Innocence.” 


SRY 


On the London-Paris Constellation last 
week there was a man who is personally 
responsible for the demise of millions of 
Australian, English and French rabbits. 
Ellis is his name, and he is a buyer for 
the people who make fur for felt hats. 
His firm uses up eighteen thousand rab- 
bit skins a day, at the rough ratio of one 
rabbit to one hat. Mr. Ellis was careful 
to point out that he has nothing against 
rabbits personally; he’s just more in- 
terested in their far than in their liquid 
brown eyes. we a. & 
There was a gimlet-eyed man filtering 
in and out among the passengers of a 
transcontinental Constellation not long 
ago. His covert staring and prowling 
caused a terrible commotion until peo- 
ple found out that he was Edward Small, 
the movie producer. He was merely con- 
tinuing his dogged quest for someone to 


42 








Majestic example of Lockheed leader- 
ship, the Constellation is the leading air 
transport coast-to-coast and overseas. 
Plan your trip early with travel agent or 
leading airline and make certain your 
ticket reads Constellation—there is only 
one leader. 


portray Rudolph Valentino in a forth- 
coming picture. Mr. Small has tested 
more than three hundred candidates to 
date without hitting pay dirt, and he still 
carries on his search wherever he goes. 
The Constellation furnishes a lot of 
things; maybe even Valentinos, Mr. Small. 


SRe 


The things you run into on transatlan- 
tic Constellations. The wag, for instance, 
who read a ball-pen advertisement and 
then brightly asked the steward to bring 
him one that would write over water. 


SRS 


Miss Marie Wilson works for Ken Mur- 
ray in his Hollywood review “Blackouts 
a oon insert year)”. Having achieved 
the longest personal consecutive run in 
theatrical history, she recently cele- 
brated it by riding the Constellation to 
New York for a well-earned vacation. 
This photograph, taken at the end of 
2338 performances—ten shows every 
seven days for four and a half years—is 
resented to show that the rugged Miss 
Wilson ended her marathon just as pro- 
vocative as the night she started. 














Later Week 


general strikes in the United States—San 
Francisco, in 1934; Terre Haute, Ind., in 
1935; and Pekin, IIl., in 1936. 

Teachers’ strike. The general strike in 
Oakland overshadowed a strike of another 
type that has been rare in America, but 
that was occurring at the same time. Pub- 
lic-school teachers in St. Paul, Minn., gave 
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ST. PAUL PICKETS 
-.. teachers raised a new question 


another example of a union’s power to 
interfere with the normal life of a city. 

The St. Paul teachers, demanding higher 
wages, closed 10 high schools and 67 
grade schools, and kept 30,000 pupils from 
their classes. City officials contended that 
their salary demands could not be met 
because of restrictions on expenditures in 
the city’s charter. 

This strike, along with smaller and 
briefer walkouts of teachers that have 
taken place recently, indicated a growing 
willingness on the part of this group of 
public employes to resort to the same 
methods of gaining their ends as industrial 
workers always have employed. It raises 
for local governments a problem that has 
caused them little concern in the past. 





Wages and Hours 
In Coal Mines 


Miners’ wages and working hours are a 
major issue in the coal dispute. John L. 
Lewis, as head of the United Mine Work- 
ers, complains of the “deadly brutal” 54- 
hour underground work week of the min- 
ers. He adds that the work week of six 
9-hour days in the mines is longer than 
prevails in the mining industry anywhere 
else in the world. To these complaints, the 
coal operators cry, “Bunk.” 

Thus, the question arises of how much 
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the miners are compelled to work, how 
much of this time is spent in actual un- 
derground mining, how much in travel- 
ing to and from their jobs in the mines, 
and how much they are paid for the 
time they spend mining coal and the 
time they travel. 

The Krug-Lewis agreement, under 
which the miners were working when the 
strike began, gives the answers. 

Regular work week is 45 hours, based 
on five 9-hour days. For ten of these 45 
hours, the miners are paid overtime wages. 

A 54-hour work week is optional with 
the miners. If they wish, they can work a 
sixth 9-hour day on Saturday. Official fig- 
ures show, however, that a large majority 
of the miners do not work a 54-hour week. 
Time spent underground, including travel 
time, averaged only 41.4 hours a week in 
September. 

Actual work time underground for a 
miner is about eight hours a day. If he 
works a five-day week, about 40 hours is 
spent in mining coal. If he works a sixth 
day, that makes 48 hours of actual coal 
mining. The rest of his work week is spent 
in traveling to and from his job inside 
the mine and in eating his lunch. Travel 
time and lunch time add up to about an 
hour a day, and the miner draws pay for 
both. 

Base pay for a full day’s work during 
the first five days of the week is $11.85. 
This is computed as follows: Straight-time 
rate is paid for the first seven hours of 
the day; time and one half is paid for 
the eighth and ninth hours. Straight-time 
base pay is $1.1814 cents an hour. 

Overtime pay for the sixth workday of 
the week amounts to $16. 

Total pay, at base rates, for an under- 
ground miner working a full five-day week 
is $59.25. If he chooses to work on Satur- 
day, his pay for the week adds up to 
$75.25. The average miner, however, takes 
home considerably less than this at the 
end of the week. For September, the av- 
erage was $61 a week. 

At a $6l-a-week average, however, 
miners are considerably better paid than 
workers in manufacturing — industries. 
Workers’ earnings in all manufacturing 
averaged $45.41 a week in September. 





Congress to Get 
Annual-Wage Bill? 


A guaranteed annual wage that will pro- 
tect workers from loss of income that goes 
with seasonal layoffs and other work in- 
terruptions has become a long-range ob- 
jective of most big labor unions. Up to 
now, industry and Government have con- 
sidered most guaranteed-wage plans un- 
workable when applied to large or seasonal 
businesses. Employers generally still hold 
that view, but support for the guaranteed 
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Like One 





Blackie: “Wait a minute, Whitey, 
shouldn’t we knock first?“ 


(hil: “Come on, Blackie, we're 
regarded as one of the family.” 


Very true, Whitey— 
BLACK & WHITE gets the glad hand 
everywhere because this famous Scotch 
has the character that always pleases. 
Folks have learned that the fine quality 
of BLACK & WHITE is always depend- 


able—the same today as it always was. 


of the Family! 





BLACK & WHITE 
aitNtD scorcn wise 








“BLACK s WHITE’ 
He Sestehe with Chaaracler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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SELECTED MASS CIRCULATION 


Mleant lor 


SALES-MINDED MEN... 
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ELLING PLANS, obviously, can’t hope 


2: R ; 
RESON for profitable effectiveness unless they can 


relate themselves to spendable consumer 
dollars. That is why a recent independent survey* made 
in Chicago is of such importance to sales-minded men. 
This survey brings to sales executives a report of families 
whose buying funds are measured by the following group 


incomes: 


Over $7.499, 10.8% ee $5.000-87.499. 13.9% ee 
$3.000-$4.999. 39.6% . . S2.000-$2.999. 23.03% 
ee Below $2.000. 12.4% 


These incomes, when translated into sales, represent 
a rich market potential for the manufacturer. It is an 
inexhaustible market. It is an exceptional market in that 
it can be reached by a single newspaper with selected mass 


circulation—the Chicago Daily News. 


The Daily News is Chicago’s HOME newspaper, wel- 
comed into the HOMES you want to sell. And sales-minded 
men have found out from experience that only by using 
the Daily News—and its selected mass circulation—can they 
expect to develop MAXIMUM returns from the second larg- 


est trade center in America! 


*Conducted exclusively among regu 
lar readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross- 
section, house-to-house sampling 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 Scuth Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 




















Later Week 


wage now is appearing inside the Govern. 
ment. 

Two recent developments show the ex. 
tent of Government interest in the idea: 
In one development, a Government study 
contends that a guaranteed annual wage 
is not a panacea for workers’ insecurity, 
but that it can contribute substantially to 
stabilizing workers’ incomes and consumer 
expenditures. In the other development, 
Senator O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
suggests that President Truman _ urge 
Congress to approve an annual-wage law. 





$< 


The Senator believes that “since we 
know our national economy cannot be 
carried on without mining coal and pour. 
ing steel, we should guarantee an annual 
wage.” As one suggestion, he said, the 
Government could give a credit on taxes 
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= larris & Ewing 
SENATOR O’MAHONEY 
» » - guarantee via Congress? 


to all employers who guarantee a 52-week 
work year to their employes. 

Although Senator O'Mahoney does not 
explain in full how the details of his plan 
could be worked out, he says that an 
annual wage for an industry such as coal 
mining is “wholly practical.” Drafters of 
such legislation will have the benefit of a 
comprehensive study on the subject made 
recently by a special staff of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. This 
staff was headed by Murray W. Latimer, 
former chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 

What Mr. Latimer’s study came up with: 

In most seasonal industries, wages 
can be guaranteed without increasing costs 
to employers by more than 6 per cent, 
if the guarantee plans are co-ordinated 
with existing systems of unemployment 
compensation. 

Workers covered by guaranteed-wage 
plans number only 70,000 in the United 
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~ Number One Highway ofthe ky 
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lan ; 
‘ an From coast to coast, from border to border along the great Pacific 
< . Coast, and soon westward to Hawaii, is the most traveled skyway in 
oe € the world—the great Main Line Airway of the United Air Lines. 
ade | Linking 65 key cities, this strategic air route serves practically 
e of . ; ; ; THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
Chis the entire country. Over the Main Line Airway have flown 5,700,000 ; 
nls Passengers Mail 


sail frequent Mainliners and Cargoliners are handling a greater AIR MAIL NOW 5¢ 


ner, passengers —175,000,000 ton-miles of mail and cargo. Today, fast, U ce ITED Express Freight 


ith: volume of traffic than ever before. United has over $50,000,000 
aol worth of new, faster Mainliners on order for the increasing 
psts 

ont, thousands who want to fly the Number One Highway of the Sky. 
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§ United Air Lines holds the Award of Honor, presented by the National Safety Council, 
age for having flown more than a billion and a half passenger. miles without a fatal accident. 
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The Dry Scrubber 


WITH THE 


Sel, - Sharpening 


Brush Feature 


Wipe That reverses the motion of the brushes of the 

Finnell Dry Scrubber and re-sharpens them auto- 

the matically! Eliminates the need for frequent chang- 

Swtteh ing of brushes by hand in order to maintain a good 

cutting edge. Automatic reversal of the brushes 

also helps keep them functioning efficiently by ejecting sticky 
substances that may otherwise tend to clog. 


This heavy duty Finnell cleans grease-caked floors in about one- 
tenth the man-hour time required when hand-spudding. and is far 
more thorough. Floating brush rings enable the two powerful 
scarifying brushes to get into indentations and grooves that rigid 
coupling brushes pass over and miss. And the low construction 
makes it easy to clean around and beneath equipment. The 
machine is adaptable to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing. 
and polishing. Ruggedly constructed, assuring long, trouble-free 
service. Has heavy duty G. E. Motor. oversize Timken Roller 
Bearings, special bronze worm gears—a quality product through- 
out, reflecting Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in 
the manufacture of floor-maintenance equipment. 

For free floor survey. consultation, or literature. phone or write nearest Finnell 


branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3712 East Street, Elkhart. Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Oitawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ wi 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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States. Most of them are employed in non- 
durable industries, services and _ trades, 
public utilities and transportation. Forty 
per cent of the workers covered and 3) 
per cent of the plans are in retail estab. 
lishments. 

Number of plans totals 196. Eleven 
plans have been in operation 25 years or 
more, and all survived the business set. 
backs of 1920, 1929 and 1937. Among the 
more prominent concerns with such plans 
are these: 

Proctor and Gamble. This plan was 
started in 1923 and guarantees 48 weeks 
of work a year to employes with more 
than two years of service. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway plan covers 
all shop crafts and guarantees annual em- 
plo; ment for a predetermined number of 
workers every year. It was established in 
1928. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. This plan pro- 
vides for 52 weeks’ pay a year and applies 
to practically all employes. It was set up 
in 1931 before the packing company was 
unionized, and now is part of the com- 
pany’s contract with the CIO Packing. 
house Workers. 

The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. has a plan 
covering workers with highest seniority. 
These employes are guaranteed employ- 
ment and share in 20 per cent of the com- 
pany’s wholesale-product value. 

Types of guarantees are three in 
number. One guarantees a fixed number of 
weeks of work in a year, the second as- 
sures a certain number of hours of work in 
a year, and the third type guarantees 
wages. 

The work-week guarantee assures a 
certain number of hours of work for a cer- 
tain number of weeks, perhaps 40 hours a 
week for 52 weeks. This is the most ex- 
pensive plan, if extended over a full year, 
since it requires employers to find regular 
work at all times. 

The hourly guarantee provides for a 
certain number of hours of work for a 
specified time, say 2,080 hours a year. 
This plan has been successful in industries 
where work is seasonal. 

The wage plan guarantees wages for a 
certain number of hours of work in a year. 
This differs from the hourly guarantee plan 
in that overtime payments may be used to 
counterbalance idle time. In other words, 
overtime is not paid by the week, but 
after completion of the full number of 
guaranteed work hours in the year. This 
plan has been calculated to be the least 
expensive. 

Acceptance of the guaranteed-wage idea 
by Congress probably is some time away, 
and industry generally still is not con- 
vinced that the idea is workable. But 
many employers are agreed that, unless 
a way can be found to maintain con- 
tinuous employment, the pressure for 
some form of annual-wage guarantee will 
be hard to resist. 
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\e observed several curious tavern signs m 

Philadelphia, and on the roadside... The 
most common signs are eagles, heads of public characters, 


Indian kings, etc.” 
... FROM REMARKS OF A VISITING ENGLISHMAN 


Fortunate were the travelers who broke their rugged 
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THE SPREAD EAGLE INN, STAGE HOUSE ON OLD LANCASTER ROAD, PHILADELPHIA, ABOUT 1796.* 


journeys at wayside inns to enjoy the legendary hos- 
pitality of Colonial Philadelphia. Such feasting set 
an enviable standard throughout the Colonies, a 
tradition eminently sustained today by Philadelphia 
Blend...The Heritage Whisky. Warm, cherishing, 
agreeably mild...here is whisky so precious you 
might serve it only on special occasions. Yet you can 
afford to enjoy Philadelphia... regularly and often. 
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Continental Distilling Corporation 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Arc welding has proved itself a time- 
saving, cost-cutting, product-improving 
process for so many manufacturers that 
no company today can afford to ignore 
its possibilities. Arc welded products 
range from huge cranes, diesel engines, 
and machine tools to lawn mowers, 
metal furniture, and children’s toys. The 
metals used in such lighter, stronger, 
less costly arc welded constructions may 
be mild steel, high carbon steel, stainless 
Steel, steel alloys, cast iron, bronze, or 
aluminum. The elements welded may be 
accurately flame-cut shapes of any size 
or such shapes in combinations with 
stampings, castings, or forgings. The 
raw stock may range from heavy armor 


plate to light gauge aluminum sheet. 

Any organization applying welding 
as a production tool can save much 
time and avoid costly mistakes by rely- 
ing on NCG services and products. 
NCG welding experts cam counsel wisely 





EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 





and without bias on all the technical 
aspects of your welding problems... 
for NCG can supply either gas or arc 
welding equipment as required. In the 
complete NCG line that spans all weld- 
ing needs are such famous products as 
Hollup Arc Welders, Sureweld Electrodes, 
National Flame Cutting Machines, Rego 
and Torchweld Oxy-Acetylene Cutting 
and Welding Equipment. 73 NCG plants 
from coast to coast, hundreds of NCG 
Distributors, and more than 700 NCG 
warehouse stocks are ready to serve you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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HURDLE FOR WORLD BANK’S BONDS 


Problem of Convincing Public That Securities Have Adequate Backing 


Officials’ belief in stability 
of new organization, even 
in case of a depression 


Market resistance to International 
Bank securities is beginning to worry offi- 
cials of that institution, who now are 
laying plans for an initial bond issue in 
1947. The first open evidence of this 
resistance comes from Wisconsin, where 
State banks have been prohibited from 
buying International Bank _ securities. 
James B. Mulva, chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Banking Commission, asserts the 
Bank’s bonds may run into the same trou- 
ble in other States. 

How to deal with market problems of 
this kind is a question that has divided 
the Bank’s top officials. One group argues 
that the institution should go ahead with 
its first security issue, dealing with market 
troubles as they arise. Another group, the 
one that has prevailed so far, holds that 
the Bank should proceed cautiously, hold- 
ing up the first security issue until an ade- 
quate market is assured. 

The Bank’s problems are complicated 
now by the resignation of Eugene Meyer 
as president. Mr. Meyer, announcing he 
would step out not later than December 
18, said he felt it was time for the Bank 
to get a president who could serve perma- 
nently. The choice of a successor is impor- 
tant, because, to market the Bank’s bonds 
successfully, the president must be a man 
who has the confidence of the investing 
public, Officials, fearful of the effect of 
Mr. Meyer’s resignation on the market 
position of the Bank, are urging that the 
post be filled quickly. 

The problem is to convince the in- 
vesting public that the Bank’s securities 
will be gilt edged, even though 60 per 
cent of the backing of the obligations is 
provided by nations other than the U.S. 

In Wisconsin, the State Banking Com- 
mission holds that. such backing is not 
enough. Mr. Mulva, recalling losses on for- 
eign securities after World War I, asserts 
a guarantee by a European country “isn’t 
worth a whoop in hell.” He intends to take 
his fight against International Bank bonds 
to the 12-State Midwest district of the State 
Bank Supervisors Association, of which 
he is chairman. This group, which Mr. Mul- 
va reports as having reacted unfavorably to 
bank purchases of the bonds, is to vote on 
the question at Chicago next month. 

Some other bankers are said to feel that, 
up to $3,175,000.000, the amount of the 
U.S. subscription, the bonds are a safe 
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investment, but, past that point, the safety 
of the securities will depend upon world 
recovery and the Bank’s own financial 
record. The attitude of these bankers is 
an indication that they have faith only in 
the assured dollar resources of the Bank. 

This is the situation the new president 
of the Bank must deal with. If this skepti- 
cism becomes widespread, the Bank will 
be greatly handicapped. Thus, it becomes 
important to examine these securities and 
the financial structure of the institution 
that is to issue them. 

The real situation, as far as it can be 
judged in advance of the Bank’s lending 
and borrowing operations, is this: 

Securities to be offered to the public 
may be of two kinds—those issued by the 
Bank itself and those issued by member 
governments and guaranteed by the Bank. 
Most issues will be the Bank’s own se- 
curities, which are generally believed to 
have readier marketability even though 
the Bank’s responsibility for guaranteed 
issues is just as binding. 

The bonds, whether issued by or guar- 
anteed by the Bank, will be secured by 
the institution’s general assets, not by the 
pledge of any specific assets. They will be 











registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and will be listed on the major 
exchanges. At the outset, the major market 
will be in the U.S., although some sub- 
stantial offerings are likely to be made 
in Canada. Under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, the U.S. Government will 
have veto power over any issues to be 
offered in this country. 

Interest rates will be whatever market 
conditions demand. The figure now is a 
matter of debate. The answer may have 
to be determined with a test issue next 
year. Some Bank officials think 3 per cent 
will produce all the long-term money the 
agency will need. 

Maturities will vary. None is likely to 
be shorter than 10 years, because the 
Bank is not to make short-term loans to 
members. They are likely to range as high 
as 25 years. By this wide range of ma- 
turities, the Bank hopes to attract all in- 
vesting groups—commercial banks for the 
shorter-term bords, savings banks for the 
intermediate bonds, and institutional in- 
vestors and some individuals for the 
longer-term bonds. 

Backing is the thing that investors 
want to know. The Bank pledges its own 
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“Bureaucracy... /, 
im my business?” J 


Mr. J. C. Masterson, President of 
Consolidated, hated bureaucracy 
to the point of apoplexy. And for 
all the bureaucracy that had ever 
been or ever would be he blamed 
“those fellows in Washington.” 
So, when the public accountant 
told him that his own business 
suffered from internal bureaucracy, 
Mr. Masterson hit the ceiling. 


Bur the accountant was able 
to back up diagnosis with facts. 
He pointed out that red tape, 
caused by the use of obsolescent 
procedures, held up production, 
boosted operating costs, reduced 
profits and generally paralyzed the 
efficiency of his firm. 

McBee 









How can the public accountant, 
an “outsider’’, find and interpret 
many significant facts which have 
escaped the attention of everybody 
in the firm—from file clerks to 
president? Because the accountant 
is a specialist in seeing business- 
as-a-whole. He brings to his job 
a broad background in business 
practice and theory .. . the ability 
to glean fresh facts on which 
sound policy may be based. 


McBex is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can aid professional accountants 
by supplying the necessary facts 
faster and in more usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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assets, the subscriptions of its members 
well as its earnings, to pay off the princip 
and interest due the investor. How 
that makes the agency’s bonds is indicate 
by these figures: 

The Bank now is capitalized at $7,709, 
000,000, and that figure will rise to aboy 
$8,000,000,000 with new members about ty 
qualify. That represents the subscriptions 
of the member countries. Of that amount, 
20 per cent has been called in to serve ag 
working funds. The other 80 per cent, up. 
der the articles of agreement, may be called 
only as the Bank needs it to pay off the 
securities it issues or guarantees. That, 
together with the money the Bank has op 
hand from paid-in capital and earnings, is 
what stands behind the obligations to 
investors. 

Of the initial 20 per cent, representing a 
little over $1,500,000,000, members pay one 
tenth in gold or U.S. dollars and the rest 
in their own currencies. The initial U.S, 
subscription will be $635,000,000, and gold 
or dollars from other members will increase 
dollar holdings by May to $720,000,000. 

The remaining 80 per cent can be called 
by the Bank in whatever currency js 
needed to discharge the agency’s obliga. 
tions. Thus, with a capitalization of $7, 
700,000,000, the Bank could call on mem- 
bers for about $6.150,000,000 in dollars to 
add to the $720,000,000 in dollars already 
in hand or on call. To arguments that 
member countries could not raise that 
many dollars, officials assert that no more 





than 5 per cent, even under bad condi | 


tions, would be needed in any one year, 
Also, they point out that the remaining 
80 per cent of the U.S. contribution 
amounts to $2,540,000,000. 

Emilio G. Collado, U.S. executive di- 


rector of the Bank, says that 85 per cent” 
of the Bank’s capital is subscribed im 4 


countries that never have defaulted on 
publicly held obligations. These countries 
are the U.S., Canada, United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Egypt, France, India, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway and Un- 
ion of South Africa. 


Loans, limited to the amount of the | 


Bank’s capital and surplus, are to be made 
for specific projects on long-term agree- 
ments. Regular payments, with interest 
and a commission of 1 to 1% per cent, will 
be required. Proceeds of the commission 
go into a special fund as insurance to help 
meet the Bank’s obligations. The Bank 
is required to make a thorough study of 
the project as well as the borrower’s repay- 
ment prospects before making any loan. 
Also, the Bank must supervise the uses 
for which loan money is spent. Money wil 
be paid out only as needed for specific 
projects. The Bank is not to hand out 
loans in lump sums. 

The investor's protection, thus, § 
viewed by Bank officials to be adequate 
They do not deny that some borrowilf 
countries may in the future default @ 
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Continental 
powers the planes 
that are 
filling the sky 


When you take delivery — "'f.a.f."" — of that 
new plane, the chances are that you'll fly 
away with Continental Red Seal power. For 
Continental leadership, in volume as well as 
in quality, stands today at an all-time high. 
Month after month since V-J Day, Red Seal 
aircraft engines have beer leaving the assem- 
bly line in steadily-increasing numbers. Pro- 
duction today is higher than ever before in 
time of peace. Achievement of such volume 
is a job which only Continental was able 
to do. 








Red Seal engine production will go up and 


Continental Motors is now 


producing a complete range up still further during the coming months, for 
of reliable, economical per- new plant facilities are being added as rap- 
sonal planes engines from idly as this can be done. But the prime con- 
65 to 600 horsepower. These sideration, then as now, will be adherence to 
engines are backed by a the quality standards which, maintained over 


complete service and parts 
organization, as near as your 
nearest airport. 


the years, have made Continental Red Seal 
aircraft engines "fliers' first choice." 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN | 





44 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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loan payments. But they insist that the 
Bank, even in a world depression, will be 
able to make good on its obligations to ip. 
vestors. That is the case the Bank is trying 
to sell to the investing public. 


Monetary Fund’‘s Debut 


The International Monetary Fund js 
about ready to do business. Camille Gutt, 
managing director of the Fund, is pre. 
pared to set initial par values for the 
currencies of member countries. Then a 
call will go out for members’ quotas of the 
Fund’s capital, and, when 65 per cent 
of the money has been received, the agency 
will be ready to begin exchange operations, 

Thus, by some time in January, the 
Fund should be accepting applications of 
member countries to tap the world money 
pool, which the agency is to operate as a 
means of relieving short-term shortages of 
specific currencies. Then, when the Inter- 
national Bank gets its long-term lending 
program under way, the world monetary 
program, conceived at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., in 1944, will be in full operation. 

The Fund’s part of that program, in ad- 
dition to providing help to members in 
meeting temporary exchange difficulties, is 
to maintain stable values for world cur- 
rencies, and to seek the elimination of ex- 
change controls that hamper world trade. 

In that program, the first big step is to 
set par values for the currencies of the 39 
member countries in terms of gold or the 
U.S. dollar. This is to be done on the basis 
of a survey of world monetary conditions, 
just completed by E. M. Bernstein, the 
Fund’s acting director of research. 

The yardstick is to be values of cur- 
rencies that prevailed on Oct. 27, 1945, 
sixty days before the Fund agreement went 
into effect. However, a number of rates 
will be adjusted by agreement between 
member governments and the Fund. For 
some of the countries that were occupied 
by the enemy, the decision on exchange 
rates is likely to be postponed. 

In setting initial par values, the Fund 
is not expected to make many changes in 
prevailing exchange rates. Later, after 
notifying the Fund, members may change 
rates as much as 10 per cent to correct 
basic exchange difficulties. Changes of 
more than 10 per cent can be made only 
with the Fund’s approval. 

Exchange operations of the Fund are 
to work this way: ; 

A member country needing a foreign 
currency to pay for its imports can buy 
that currency from the Fund by paying 
in an equal amount of its own money. A 
member is not permitted to buy in any 
year currency valued at more than 25 per 
cent of the amount of its own quota. Nor 
are the Fund’s holdings of any member's 
currency ever to exceed twice the amount 
of the member’s quota. 

The member is required to repay the 
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Are you taking advantage of the 
New Opportunities in World Trade? 





Are you posted on new laws and regulations gov- 
erning trade in foreign countries? 











Do you need additional agents or outlets to take Are your arrangements up to date for keeping in 


advantage of current situations abroad? touch with local credit conditions abroad? 


The Bank of Manhattan offers you its established facilities 
for world-wide trade. 


| YOU need reliable, current data about con- throughout the world. Today, their knowledge 


ditions abroad to help you prepare for ex- _—_ of local export and import requirements, eco- 
panding opportunities in world trade, the Bank —_ nomic and financial conditions, and commer- 


of Manhattan invites you to make use of itscom- cial laws and restrictions, is at your service 
plete information and banking facilities. through the Bank of Manhattan. 

For many years, we have maintained You are cordially invited to discuss 
close, friendly relations with foreign cor- your current needs and problems person- 
respondents and banking institutions ally with our Foreign Division officers. 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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LOOK AT THE RECORD ..: 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
ON “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 


FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one resuit.. « | 
in just three years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance | 
jumped to more than 20 times the 1919 figure. 
WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. But your sound 
business judgment will tell you that your accounts receivable are 
valuable assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all times... 
should be protected at all times. 


FOR THAT REASON .... manufacturers and wholesalers in over 
150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance . . . which 
guarantees payment of accounts receivable for goods shipped... 
pays you when your customers can’t. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL’... . a timely book for executives 
... may mean the difference between profit and loss for your business 
in the months and years of uncertainty ahead. For a free copy address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. ak nai 


PRESIDENT 


American | 
Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers can*t 
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currency as soon as practicable. Thus, the 
currency purchases amount to a_ short. 
term credit system. How much the Fund 
charges for this credit privilege depends 
upon how long before repayment is made. 
In addition to uniform service charges, 
the member pays a graduated interest 
charge ranging as high as 5 per cent after 
10 years. 

Greatest demand, at least in the first 
months of the Fund’s operation, will be 
for U.S. dollars. Some persons have ex. 
pressed fear that there will not be enough 
dollars in the pool to go around. 

However, the Fund will have more 
U.S. dollars than any other currency. Of 





en, 





ie 


—Acme 
RESEARCHER BERNSTEIN 
-.. seta yardstick for values 


the Fund’s total capital of $7,397,500,000, 
the U.S. subscription is $2.750,000,000, 
including $687,500,000 in gold and $2,062, 
500,000 in dollars. Of other members’ sub- 
scriptions totaling $4,647,500,000, about 
$850.000,000 will be in gold. Thus, the 
Fund will have a total of $3,600,000,000 
in U.S. dollars and gold. This amounts to 
about 65 per cent of the maximum normal 
drawing privileges of members other than 
the United States. 

Thus, the Fund is to be in a strong po- 
sition, at least at the outset, to relieve ex- 
change difficulties. Officials say care will be 
taken against letting the pool run short 
of dollars or any other currencies. Mem- 
bers’ needs and repayment prospects are 
to be considered before credits are granted. 
And, if necessary, rationing of scarce cur- 
rencies can be undertaken to prevent 4 
drain on the Fund’s resources of dollars 
or any other money in heavy demand. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
- Vhs Cer tiles sre wwe use or sme roren sf MPANY 
More work with fewer hands has long been an 
accomplished fact with Ditto-equipped offices 
and factories in every field! The flexibility and 
the simplicity of Ditto are without equal in the 
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(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Report. 


Democrats’ attitude that 
climb after 1929 crash was 
aided by skimming off wealth 


The argument over taxes in the next 
Congress actually is to be an argument 
over basic Government policy. The tax 
issue will determine whether the Govern- 
ment intends to release its tax hold over 
private investment, or whether the New 
Deal “soak the rich” policy is to continue. 

What is really brewing over proposals 
for a straight 20 per cent tax cut in all 
income brackets is an argument between 
the tax theories of the late Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon and the 
late Lord Keynes of England. Mr. Mellon 
favored taxes for revenue only and tapped 
all income brackets as lightly as possible. 
Lord Keynes saw taxes as a means of 
establishing Government planning for pri- 
vate investment. 

The Administration is expected to oppose 
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extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


TAX FACTOR IN PROSPERITY: 
THE ‘20S VS. ‘30S AS GUIDE 


G.O.P. Inclination to Copy Period of Low Levies and High Activity 





—Harris & Ewing, Official British 
ANDREW MELLON — LORD KEYNES 
. . . two contradictory theories 


any tax cuts at all, and then to contend 
that, if cuts are to be made, they should 
favor the low and lower-middle income 
groups, persons with incomes of less than 
$5,000 a vear. Republicans hold that taxes 
must be lowered and that reductions 
should be so arranged that levies on the 
wealthy should not approach confiscation. 

The reasoning behind each view 
springs from a different source. 

Treasury tax experts will argue that 
tax cuts should favor low-income groups 
because purchasing power must be ob- 
tained to absorb the output of agriculture 
and industry; that markets must be estab- 
lished before production will flourish. This 
is the New Deal, or Keynesian view. It is 
rooted in the idea that individual savings 
tend to outstrip opportunities for invest- 
ment, and pile up as idle money. There- 
fore, it is argued that savings should be 
curtailed by high taxes, which are spent 
by the Government. 

The Republican view is that high taxes 
act both to prevent savings and to dis- 
courage investment, thereby curbing in- 
dustrial growth. Lower taxes, which allow 
persons to retain more of their income, 
are seen as a means of simulating the in- 
vestment of that income. This was the 
policy of Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury through the 1920s. It is based 
on the idea that investment and produc- 
tion will expand under the hope of reward 
if the reward is not taxed away. 

Policies of the Administration rest upon 
the belief that this country faces chronic 
trouble in keeping the country’s industrial 
machine in high gear, and that Govern- 


ment action is required more or less con- 
stantly to keep business on even keel, 
Republicans contend that free enterprise 
can generate a mighty kick if individuals 
and business are taxed as lightly as pos. 
sible and allowed to operate without Goy- 
ernment interference. 

To strengthen their arguments, Repub- 
licans will point to the progressive reduc- 
tion of taxes in the 1920s, accompanied 
by rising activity, improved living stand- 
ards and full employment. Democrats will 
point to the degree of recovery in the 
1930s from the pit of depression, along 
with rising taxes and increased spending 
by the Government. 

Neither period appears to offer conclu- 
sive evidence for either argument. The 
high activity of the 1920s ended in the 
crash of 1929. Recovery during the 1930s 
failed to cure unemployment or to revive 
stagnant private investments. Thus, Re- 
publicans are unimpressed with the New 
Deal, and New Dealers are unconvinced 
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by the last period of “Republican pros- 
perity.” 

However, since Republicans are to con- 
trol Congress and have strong prospects 
for the Presidency in 1948, their policies 
are likely to dominate. Those policies are 
based on an appraisal of the two periods. 

During the 1920s, these conditions 
were predominant: 

Taxes, which hit a war peak in 1918, 
were reduced progressively from 1920 to 
1929. When Secretary Mellon completed 
his financial program, no individual was 
asked to part with more than a fourth 
of his income, and no man with a wife 
and two children was taxed until his in- 
come exceeded $4,300 a year. The person 
with a $1,000,000 income kept $769,154 
of it. The executive at $10,000 a year paid 
only $41 in income taxes. 

Private investment surged upward on 
the crest of a building boom and the de- 
velopment of the automobile industry. 
After the recession of 1921, investment 


and localities were engaged in large-scale 
road-building and improvement programs. 

Unemployment rose sharply during the 
1921 setback, reaching 5,900,000. A year 
later, 4,000,000 unemployed remained, but 
thereafter most persons who sought jobs 
were able to find them. By 1929, the ranks 
of jobless had dropped to 1,500,000. 

Living standards improved through the 
recovery from 1921 to a greater degree than 
these figures indicate. Consumer prices re- 
mained stable at a level that was 14 per 
cent below the inflation highs of 1920, so 
most of the increase in activity was repre- 
sented by an increase in physical output. 

The appeal of the 1920s to Republicans 
today lies in the low taxes, budget sur- 
pluses, and public-debt retirement that ac- 
companied virtually full employment, and 
rising business activity at stable prices. 

During the 1930s, contrasting condi- 
tions prevailed. 

Tax rates were jumped in 1932, and be- 
gan to hit the wage earner in a family of 





Net income 


before 1918 1929 1932 
exemptions 

$ 5000 $ 4844 $8 4997 $$ 4,932 
10.000 9,218 9.959 9,584 
25.000 21,328 24,161 22,544 
50,000 39,018 45,834 41,464 
100.000 65,018 85,154 69.964 
250.000 113.018 199,154 134,464 
500,000 177,018 389,154 236,464 
1,000,000 297,018 769,154 428,964 





TREND IN INCOME AFTER TAXES 


Income after taxes for a family of four—the typical American family—is shown below. 


1939 1945 1946 1947 
(proposed) 

$ 4952 $ 4245 $ 4411 8 4,529 
9.657 7.755 8,138 8,510 
22.673 15.295 16,478 18,182 
41.379 23,135 25,889 30,711 
68.003 31.435 37,699 50,159 
122.234 42.015 59.525 97,620 
196.452 57.015 93,400 174,720 
321,564 100.000 161,150 328.920 











linn. 


began to expand. In 1923, it amounted to 
$15,300,000,000, and by 1929 had _ in- 
creased to $17,600,000,000. For the period 
as a whole, private capital had drawn 


| $114,000,000,000 into housing, plant and 


_— 


productive equipment. 

Individual incomes swelled in the ag- 
gregate, after dropping to $54,900,000,00C 
in 1921. By 1929, income payments reached 
$82,600,000,000, for a record. 

Savings rose as incomes climbed, but 
there appeared to be ample demand for 
them. During the 1921-29 period, individ- 
ual savings amounted to $58,800,000,000, 
but, at the same time, new private capital 
issues amounted to $56,000,000,000 for 
domestic and foreign enterprises. Savings, 
corporation reserves and reinvested earn- 
ings were used to finance total capital ex- 
pansion. 

Consumer spending increased apace 
with incomes. From a low point of $50,- 
500,000,000 in 1921, outlays for goods and 


services reached $70,800,000,000 in 1929. 


Government spending, on the other 
hand, dropped. Federal, State and local 
outlays totaled $18,800,000,000 in 1918, 





dropped to $7,900,000,000 in 1922 and rose 
to $11,000,000,000 by 1929. The Federal 
Government had reduced its budget in the 
, 1920s to around $3,500,000,000, but States 
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four at $3,300 a year. The $10,000-a-year 
man saw his income taxes rise tenfold, and, 
out of a $1,000,000 income, only $428,964 
was left after taxes, less than half the total. 

And taxes continued to rise. Lower and 
middle income groups realized some bene- 
fits from an earned-income credit between 
1936 and 1939, but, by 1939, the $1,000,000 
income had been sliced by taxes to 
$321,564. At $250,000 of net income, the 
Government was claiming more than half 
in taxes, and a $25,000-a-year income paid 
out a tenth. This was the top of the peace- 
time “soak the rich” period. 

Federal spending, under “pump prim- 
ing” policies, rose faster than tax rates. 
Outlays went from $4,500,000,000, in the 
1931-32 fiscal year, to $9,000,000,000, in the 
1939-40 fiscal period. And public debt rose 
from $16,500,000,000 to $42,400,000,000. 

Business activity failed to respond satis- 
factorily to pump priming. Private invest- 
ment in capital ventures had fallen to $2,- 
200,000,000 in 1932, recovered to $11,600,- 
000,000 in 1937, then fell to $7,700,000,000 
in 1938. The recovery of 1939 from the 
1938 setback brought capital investment 
back to $10,900,000,000, or slightly above 
level of 1922. 

New issues for investment, outside of 
the rising federal debt, amounted to only 
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| Presented in his name 
| to his church or school, 
| a Deagan Carillon per- 
mits the entire com- 
munity to share your 
memories of a soldier 
hero. Each day, 
as these glorious 
bells ring out, 
they reaffirm to 
all the qualities that were his in life. 

No other bells can mean so much... 
for no other bells can give so much. 
Their full, rounded tones are those of 
genuine tubular bells—their sincerity 
| unmarred by artificial build-up of any 
| kind. The richness and purity of their 
| song peals forth without distortion. 
| Their music stirs the heart with a 
power given only to genuine bells. 

For more than three generations, 
churches all over America have called 
upon Deagan for true Carillons. Today 
this entire fund of experience in the 
creation of living memorials is available 
to those who select this tribute of heroic 
quality to honor their heroic dead. Par- 
ticulars on request. ... J.C. Deagan,Inc., 
375 Deagan Bldg., 1770 Berteau Ave., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
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elegant drink! 
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The Overbrook Company, Inc., Baltimore 1, Md. | 























Advertising in The United States News 
is NEWS ...In its pages are unfolded 
the plans and current operations of 
the principal industries of the country. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAN BLADE / 


















No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 
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Special Report 
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$13,500,000,000 for the whole 1932-39 
period, in contrast to $56,000,000,000 in 
the 1920s. 

Individual savings, however, compared 
favorably with the 1920s in relation to in- 
dividual incomes. They dropped to $2,600,- 
000,000 in 1932, but in the late 1930s had 
recovered to a level of $6,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000. For the whole period from 
1932 through 1939, savings aggregated 
$35,300,000,000. 

It was at this time of stagnant private 
investment that the oversavings theory of 
Lord Keynes began to be stressed. This 
theory was the basis of the Administra- 
tion’s “spend-lend” program to correct the 
1938 setback—a program that was rejected 
by Congress. 

Incomes of individuals, which fell al- 
most to half the 1929 figure in 1932, 
recovered to $72,400,000.000 by 1937, 
slipped in 1938, and bounced back to 
$70,800,000,000 in 1939. When adjusted 
for price changes, income payments in 
1937 and 1939 vielded slightly more pur- 
chasing power than in 1929. 

Consumer spending, which fell to $43,- 
000,000,000 in 1932, had recovered to 
$61,700,000,000 in 1939, which again rep- 
resented a somewhat larger movement of 
goo’s and services than in 1929, although 
at lower prices. 

Living standards for spending groups 
thus appear to have recovered to 1929 
levels 10 years later. This recovery from 
the country’s worst depression is cited by 
Government planners as evidence of suc- 
cess of the New Deal program that 
siphoned money through taxes or loans 
from the upper income groups, into the 
hands of mass purchasers through public 
spending and work projects. And the set- 
back in 1937-38 is attributed by this group 
in part to a federal cash budget that vir- 
tually balanced in that period. 

The level of consumer incomes and con- 
sumer spending, however, was attained 
only after 10 years of growth, during 
which time the population increased by 
9,000,000. 

Unemployment plagued the entire New 
Deal period. There were 12,600,000 per- 
sons without work at the peak of unem- 
ployment in 1933, and the lowest point 
was reached with 7,300,000 unemployed 
in 1937. By 1939, unemployment was 
8,500,000. 

The persistence of unemployment is 
cited by Republicans as evidence of the 
New Deal’s failure. These critics see a 
connection between unemployment and 
the failure of private capital investment 
to recover, and they regard high taxes on 
investing groups as one deterrent to that 
recovery. 

War brought changes in every phase 
of activity. Unemployment disappeared, 
and, by 1945, income payments had 
reached $160,700,000,000; consumer spend- 
ing soared to $106,400,000,000; savings 


reached $33,100,000,000, and total govern. 
ment expenditures—federal, State and 
local—were $83,600,000,000. 

Wartime taxes hit all groups from $1,0% 
a year to the top brackets. Taxes levi) 
on middle-bracket incomes took from , 
fourth to a half of the total. In the top. 
most brackets, taxes took nine tenths of 
net income, and a 75 per cent surtay 
began at $50,000. 

In making adjustments from war, 
the Administration and Republicans are 
heading for a tax battle that will deter. 
mine whether Government policy will mos 
resemble the 1920s or the 1930s. Republi. 
can leaders, who will have the final word. 
are impressed with the connection between 




















—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


“IS IT RIPE?’ 


low taxes and high business activity in the 
1920s, and high taxes on high incomes and 
low business activity in the 1930s. 

A return to the ‘20s, however, will be 
impossible. Federal expenditures will con- 
tinue to be at least five to eight times as 
high as in that era, so a higher tax level will 
be required. Also, federal services such as 
price supports for farmers, unemployment 
benefits for workers and loan guarantees 
for business promise to become permanent 
Government functions. 

Nevertheless, the proposal for a straight 
20 per cent cut in taxes is regarded as | 
a step in the direction of the 1920s. It | 
would mean a top levy of around 68 per 
cent on the highest incomes, in contrast 
to the 85.5 per cent tax ceiling prevail- 
ing today and the 90 per cent ceiling 
during the war. Topmost incomes would 
pay less than in 1939, with middle brack- | 
ets bearing a considerably heavier tax bur- j 
den than before the war. This policy 3s 
to be defended on the ground that tax 
policies that began in 1932 should be cor- 
rected, and that investment should be 
encouraged. 
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When a woman shops — 
with critical eye 

for major household things, 
it rarely happens 

that practical ideas 

of utility alone 

will weight the choice 
she'll finally make— 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind... 

inspired by the pages of 

her favorite women’s magazine 
...a picture of a domain 

in which she'll reign serene 
and piece by piece 

she'll strive 

to make that picture real. 


Month after month 

skillful in-the-home research 
helps McCall’s editors 
implant in more than 
3,500,000 women’s minds 
stimulating “mental pictures” 
that move advertising 

into action 

off the pages of McCall’s. 
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_ Then a taxpayer has two choices: 





Weve Been Askees 


ABOUT THE TIMETABLE OF TAXPAYERS’ DUTIES 


Fifty million persons are going to have 
to take one or more steps under tax laws 
between now and March 15. For many, 
doubts have been raised by the prospect 
that the new Congress will soon make 
changes in tax laws and rates. Questions 
are being asked about what a taxpayer 
must do next in view of these prospective 
changes. 

Whatever Congress does will have no 
bearing on filing returns and making pay- 
ment on 1946 income. Just how, and when, 
1947 income will be affected remains for 
Congress to decide. Thus, it is important 
for each taxpayer and each employer to 
know exactly what is the timetable for 
taxes that must be followed in the weeks 
ahead. 


What must a taxpayer do in Decem- 
ber? 

For the most part, taxpayers have little 
or nothing to do in December. Employers 
should ask employes whose withholding 
exemptions for dependents will be different 
in 1947 to make out new exemption cer- 
tificates (Form W-4) if this has not al- 
ready been done. These new certificates 
should be received right away, since they 
usually affect the amount withheld for 
taxes on the first payday in January. 


What happens on January 15? 

This is an important date for millions of 
taxpayers who were required to estimate 
their incomes and file tax declarations in 


| 1946. Payment of the final tax installment 


on estimated 1946 income is due January 
15. Taxpayers who believe that they un- 
derestimated their income last March 
should review their declarations, since 
underestimating the tax by more than 20 
per cent can bring a penalty. 


Suppose there was an underestimate 
of 1946 taxes? 
He 
can file an amended declaration by Jan- 
uary 15 and pay in full whatever he esti- 
mates to be due on 1946 income. In this 
case, he will have to file a complete in- 
come tax return by March 15, making 


} any adjustment in tax payment that is 


called for. The second choice is to file a 


| final return on January 15, making final 


i ain adr 
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payment at that time. If the second course 
is followed, no further return is required 
on March 15. And the complete return 
takes the place of filing an amended dec- 
laration on January 15. 


Do farmers have to file on January 
15, too? 
Yes. In fact, January 15 usually is the one 


big tax day of the year for farmers. Since 
they did not have to estimate their 1946 
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income last March, they must file their 
declarations and make full payment of 
estimated 1946 tax by January 15. Or 
they can eliminate the 1946 declaration 
altogether by filing a final return then and 
paying what is owed. Farmers who pre- 
ferred to make quarterly payments in 1946 
and made declarations in March can file 
either amended declarations or complete 
returns on January 15. 


What is the next tax date? 

January 31 is an important tax date for 
most employers. At or before that time, 
employers who have withheld taxes from 
the wages of employes must make a full 
accounting to employes and to the Gov- 
ernment. Each employe must be given 
a withholding receipt (Form W-2) show- 
ing the exact amount of payment he re- 
ceived during 1946 and the amount with- 
held for taxes. A copy of this statement 
(Form W-2a) must be sent to the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue. In addition, 
employers must file with their collector 
by January 31 a reconciliation of their 
quarterly withholding tax returns for 1946 


(Form W-3). 


Is there a tax date in February? 

Yes, but many persons are not aware that 
it applies to them. February 15 is the day 
for filing annual information returns (Form 
1099). These are supposed to be filed by 
persons, as well as corporations and part- 
nerships, who paid salaries, wages or cther 
compensation of $500 or more to an indi- 
vidual in 1946 for personal services, if 
these payments were not subject to with- 
holding of taxes. They might be fees to a 
doctor or lawyer or other professional per- 
son. Or wages to a cook or chauffeur, where 
withholding does not apply. It amounts 
to $9.62 or more per week for a year. 


In addition, information returns are sup- 
posed to be made on payments of $500 or 
more in the form of interest, premiums 
and even rents, so long as they are not 
made to corporations, real estate agents, 
ete. Corporations make reports on divi- 
dends of $100 or more paid in 1946. These 
information returns go to the office of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in New 
York, rather than to collectors. 


Next, what must be done on March 
15? 
March 15 is the final taxpaying day for 
1946 for the great majority of taxpayers. 
Final returns must be sent in by then, 
unless done earlier, and final payments 
must be made on 1946 taxes. About 20,- 
000,000 persons with little or no income 
outside of wages are able to send to their 
Collector the withholding receipts from 


their employers. The Collector figures the 
amount of tax owed and sends them a bill 
which must be paid within 30 days. Those 
entitled to refunds must file their with- 
holding receipts or some other tax return 
to get back their overpayments. Taxpayers 
cannot use withholding receipts in filing 
returns if they received wages of $5,000 
or more, or if they had income of more 
than $100 not subject to withholding, or 
if they want to list their deductions. They 
must use Form 1040. 


When do corporations and partner- 
ships file returns? 

They also must make final returns for 

1946 by March 15, unless they operate on 

a fiscal-year basis giving them another 

date for filing. 


What about estimating the tax on 
1947 income? 

Here, too, March 15 is the date for esti- 
mating income and filing a 1947 declara- 
tion by taxpayers expecting wages, sub- 
ject to withholding, of more than $5,000 
(plus $500 for each dependent) or income 
of more than $100 from other sources. 
First installment also must be paid then 
on the estimated tax for the year. About 
10,000,000 persons must make these decla- 
rations. Taxpayers who expect their in- 
come, exemptions and deductions to be 
about the same in 1947 as in 1946 can 
take the tax figures from their 1946 return 
without making new computations. 


Do these same deadlines apply for 

servicemen overseas? 
No. They can wait until after their return 
to the U.S. to file any declarations or 
returns that are required of them. The 
majority of servicemen, however, will have 
no income taxes to pay in 1947. They get 
an exemption on the first $1,500 of service 
pay, in addition to the regular deductions 
of $500 for themselves and each de- 
pendent. 


Suppose Congress does change tax 
rates? How will this affect 1947 
payments? 

In cutting taxes, Congress is expected to 

decide just when the lower rates will take 

effect. Thus, it might say that withhold- 
ing rates must be lowered beginning April 

1 or July 1 or any other date. This prob- 

ably would result in many persons getting 

refunds, or larger refunds than otherwise, 
after the end of 1947. Similarly, Congress 
is expected to specify when and how the 
lower rates will apply to tax installments 
being paid quarterly by persons making 
tax declarations in 1947. They would 
either pay smaller installments for the rest 
of the year or get refunds in 1948. 
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Where joints get the Squeeze Play 





That’s right. In the average mile of For this reason, contractors and 
modern concrete highway, there are —_ engineers everywhere will welcome 
a hundred or more joints. These  F/intseal.* 
joints allow the concrete to move...to This new Flintkote product ad- 
expand and contract with changing _ heres to concrete perfectly . . . form- 
temperatures. They take the squeeze ing a moisture- and dirt-tight seal 
vital to the life of the pavement. that adds years to highway life. 
But, unless properly sealed, expan- Flintseal is extensible and com- 
sion joints can do harm. Infiltration pressible to meet changing tempera- 
of moisture and foreign matter, tures. It won’t flow at high tempera- 
through joints to the roadbed, can tures, nor will it crack or pull away 
play havoc with the concrete on top. in sub-zero weather. *Trade-mark 


Flintkote makes many things 


More than 100 kinds include in- THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
dustrial adhesives, paperboard feller Plaza, New York 20, New 


products and building mate- 
rials. Our extensive research 
facilities are always at your 
disposal. Call or write today. 








York; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Gearing Pay to Living Costs 

Sir:—In Labor Week (USN, Nov. 99. 
1946) under the subhead “Cost-Of-Living 
Basis for Wage Changes,” it reads in part: 
“A new type of wage agreement, geared 
to changes in the cost of living, is now 
appearing.” 

This type of wage agreement is certainly 
nothing new. It has been used extensively 
throughout the U.S.—for quite a good 
many years past. The cities of Milwaukee, 
Madison, and many others in Wisconsin 
make adjustments in the wages and sal- 
aries of their employes in accordance with 
changes in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
consumer’s price index. Under Wisconsin 
law, wages and salaries of State employes 
are also adjusted to conform. 

Madison, Wis. O. A. Friep, 
Chief Statistician, 

State of Wisconsin 

Industrial Commission 


Opposing Capital-Gains Tax 

Sir:—In the November 29 issue you 
published a reply to your Question of the 
Week on a 20 per cent tax reduction from 
Jno. W. Anderson, quoted in part as fol- 
lows: “Incentives to enterprises must be 
restored to increase productivity and 
national income. Only thus may we serv- 
ice our inherited debt and avoid chaos.” 

This thought will be found repeated by 
many writers on economics. There is such 
unanimity of opinion that there can be 
little doubt of the need for these incen- 
tives. But there also seems to be unanimity 
in treating this important subject in gen- 
eralities. 

The capital-gains tax is one of the rea- 
sons we may have reached so-called “ec- 
onomic maturity,” where the risks of new 
undertakings plus the certainty of heavy 
taxation of capital growth, if realized, over- 
balances the incentives available and re- 
sults in stagnation of the normal growth 
factor in our economy. 

Our trouble is fundamental. We have 
tried to crucify capitalism and capitalists, 
when free capitalism is the basic principle’ 
on which the so-called “American way of 
life’ was erected. The capital-gains tax 
as now used is a punitive tax designed to 
cripple capitalism rather than to produce 
revenue. Repeal of the principle of tax- 
ing capital growth is about all we have 
left to try that would be soundly construc- 
tive without being dangerously inflationary. 
South Pasadena, Calif. Hersert SPENCER. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


“TOOKIT that old turtle cover up, Sandy! You can’t Service, with its promptness, sympathy and fairness, is a 
hurt him under that shell, ‘cause it’s just made to _ strong factor in building good employe relations. 


order to keep him safe!”’ 


Savings, service and improvements in safety have char- 


‘Made to order,”’ too, is the Safety Engineering Service acterized all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance . . . 
that goes with Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensa- Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. Send for our 
tion and liability insurance. This plus service is safety- free booklet, ‘Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


tailored to individual needs. 

As a part of the policy back of the policy, our 
Safety Engineering Program is designed to 
lower costs through accident prevention. It 
eliminates hazards peculiar to your own plant 
—with practical inspection suggestions and 
expert foreman and employe safety training. 

Economy, also, is assured by the policy back of 
the policy. Care in selecting risks has enabled 
Hardware Mutuals to return over $100,000,000 
in dividend savings to policyholders since 
Otganization. And Hardware Mutuals Claims 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 
non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hard: hh Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
© 1946, Hardware Mutuals 
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Look at this little wire. 





Look at this group of little wires, laid to- 
gether in spiral fashion. 





Now look at these 8 groups of little wires. 
They represent a section of elevator rope, 


often known as cable. 


A small thing, perhaps, as you compare it 
with the proud, arrogant tower of a 1000- 
foot skyscraper. Yet, were it not for the 
elevator ropes, there would be no sky- 
scraper. 

In the old days, the heights of buildings 
were rigidly limited. There was no point 
in constructing tall buildings—cloud-bust- 
ers—if people couldn’t reach the tops. 
And they couldn't without elevators: the 
modern, high-speed kind that depend 
upon wire rope to hoist and lower them. 


Strong, dependable elevator rope—made 
of tough steel wires—is one of the many 
products of Bethlehem’s Wire Rope Divi- 
sion. It is lifting and lowering millions of 
passengers yearly—in hotels, apartments, 
office buildings, and public structures. 


An unspectacular job, quietly done; but 
one that deeply affects our modern life. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Irene] of Americen Business 
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Prices, more than strikes, may soon appear as the most unstable factor in 
the business situation, may start to portend new troubles ahead. 

Price declines are mixed more and more with price rises. 

Level of commodity prices, over all, has risen barely as much in weeks 
since decontrol as it rose in the same number of weeks before decontrol. 

Grains, cotton, some other farm products have shown weakness. 

Metals and some chemicals are sharply higher, and firm. 

Industrial raw materials in general, however, are turning up Spots of weak- 
ness, are not displaying any uniform buoyancy. 

It may readily be that the postwar price level is approaching its peak, 
that spots of real weakness can develop in months just ahead. Commodity prices, 
as a whole, are about 70 per cent above the August, 1939, level. Some prices are 
on stilts far above the average. There are many distortions. 

Price deflation, a reversal in the price trend, may not be so many months 
away. Deflation, in fact, is hitting some farm products even now. 

Businessmen will be wise to watch the developing price situation, to be 
aware.that a price shakeout normally follows wartime inflation. A turn in prices, 
when it comes, will be interpreted as a forerunner of a turn in the level of 
general business and industrial activity. Prices are the signal. 











Outlook timetable, over the longer range, is not altered greatly by the 
coal strike, isn't affected much by gyrations near the top of the cycle. 

Industry's production, except as slowed temporarily by coal, is to go on 
rising moderately into the second quarter of 1947. Output has been high. 

Trade, in physical volume, has been contracting as compared with first 
postwar months. Dollar volume of trade remains very high due to price rises. 

A turn downward in some lines of trade is starting to appear, with the trend to 
be more apparent after Christmas. 

Construction is showing about a normal seasonal contraction. 

Inventory accumulation will go on into the first months of 1947. A turn in 
the level of prices will signal an early turn in inventory building. When buying 
for inventory slows, a Slowing of industrial activity will follow. 

Prices, over all, probably will rise slowly into first quarter, 1947. 

Employment will hold high so long as production and trade are high, will de- 
cline when the turn comes. Unemployment is likely to be causing comment by mid- 
year, 1947, or soon after. 

Farm problem, barring drought, will be back on the Government's doorstep in 
a big way by summer of next year. Surpluses, not shortages, will be the new 
problem, with Congress forced to put up big money to fulfill price guarantees. 

Turn from inflation to deflation still seems probable by mid-1947. 














Building prospect is affected by the crack in veterans' housing program. 
There will be less and less Government interference in construction. 

Priorities for building materials will be continued into 1947, will then 
be allowed to die, probably by the second quarter, if not before. 

Industrial building will be under nominal control for a few more months. 

Commercial building, too, will be under nominal control for a time. It is 
improbable, however, that any real effort will be made to police controls. 

The $10,000 ceiling on cost of new homes is about dead now, due to the ex- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN LUSINESS-=(Continued) 


ceptions allowed. It may soon be scrapped and replaced by a limitation ou the 
size of new homes that can be built, with no limit on dollar cost. 

Veteran preference in purchases will continue, on paper. 

Rent controls very probably will be eased to encourage rental building. 
Construction of apartments and multiple-family dwellings is discouraged by the 
$80 ceiling on rents to be charged for new apartments. 

A rental-housing program, encouraged by 100 per cent loans, is dead. 

Prefabricated housing is to be narrowed down. Idea of building a big new 
prefab industry, underwritten by Government guarantee, is killed. Market guaran- 
tees still will be given on a small scale, but not on a big scale. The scheduled 
1947 program for prefabs will be cut at least in half. 














Odds appear strong that the Government will be forced by spring, 1947, to 
scrap formally the whole idea of control over construction. 

Nominal controls, now intended, will favor the evader of controls. 

Full control or no control almost surely will become the choice that must 
be faced before long, with odds on an end to all controls on building. 

Construction costs are continuing to rise and are one brake on expansion of 
building. Materials, however, are rapidly becoming in better supply, so that at 
some time in 1947 the chances are that added costs due to delays in delivery of 
materials will end. At that time costs may decline somewhat. 








These points of view were picked up at the meeting of U.S. manufacturers: 

Construction industry is optimistic about 1947 prospects. 

Machine-tool makers report declining orders, see some trouble ahead. 

Steel expects to operate at, or near, capacity through 1947, with demand 
very high from many sources both at home and abroad. 

Auto _ma’ers incline to pessimism, to fear over big strikes, to doubt of 
ability to obtain a steady flow of materials that will permit high output. 

Oil industry is optimistic, with rising demands, a steadily expanding range 
of uses in synthetics, fertilizers, solvents, rubber, insecticides. 

All in all, an adjustment next year will not surprise manufacturers, but 


neither will many industries be surprised if the boom continues. 








Businessmen recognize that their hand now is stronger in politics, but they 
are inclined to caution in pressing the advantage they are to hold. 

Unions and collective bargaining are accepted as here to stay. 

Modifications of labor laws to whittle down labor's advantages are to be 
insisted upon, but there isn't to be demand for repeal of labor laws. Labor-law 
changes that business wants are about like those Congress will want. 

Wartime controls, where continued, are opposed. Many will end in 1947. 

Tax policy, as favored by businessmen, is heavily weighted by wishful hoping 
on the side of budget cutting and tax reduction. Business will be very lucky if 
the Government's budget comes within $12,000,000,000 of the figure of $20,000,- 
000,000 that they suggest. A desired 20 per cent cut in individual income taxes 
may come, but not a 50 per cent ceiling on surtax rates, or a 6 per cent cut in 
corporation tax rate or an end to double taxation of dividends. Big tax cuts 
might come on 1948 or 1949 corporation income, not 1947. 

Businessmen recognize this time that, if unemployment should come back 
later in a big way, the political advantage they now enjoy may be lost. 











Labor leaders are the ones who do not realize that something has occurred 
in U.S.; that the public is prepared to trim down labor's power. 

Labor won't give up its strike ideas, its idea that unions are above the 
law until proved by actual experience, until laws are enacted. and enforced. 





You get on page 56 the story of the underlying clash of viewpoints that is 
involved in the growing argument over where taxes shall be cut. 
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Jingle bells! Telephone bells! Yuletide’s on the way, 


Be sparing of Long Distance calls on Christmas Eve and Day. 
Jingle bells! Telephone bells! A million thanks to you 


For easing up on greeting calls so urgent calls get through! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















Senator Ball as Labor-Law Leader... Problems for Mr. Denny 
At FCC... Under Secretary Foster: Adviser to Small Business 


JOSEPH H. BALL, the determinedly 
independent young Senator from Minne- 
sota, has emerged suddenly as a leader in 
Republican preparations for revising the 
labor laws. After much study and reflec- 
tion, Senator Ball has formed his own con- 
clusions as to what should be done. He is 
drawing up a program avowedly intended 
to restrict the power of the unions and 
their leaders. He is trying to make im- 
possible a repetition of John L. Lewis’s 
latest coal strike. That strike he bluntly 
denounces as “insurrection.” 

When Congress meets next month, the 
Senator will be ready with a series of pro- 
posals such as those the unions have been 
opposing for years. He has taken the Case 
bill. which President Truman vetoed, as 
the basis of his plan, and has added a 
number of suggestions of his own. (See 
page 13.) What Congress will do is, of 
course, uncertain, but some observers are 
asking whether, in the country’s present 
mood, the legislators may want to go even 
further than Mr. Ball. 

Meanwhile, Senator Ball’s prominence 
in the movement is attracting attention to 
him. Outside of Minnesota, this assertive, 
forceful figure, with the craggy features 
of a Lincoln and a way of forming his own 
opinions, is little known. His exact posi- 
tion of leadership needs elaboration. The 
story of his career is one of how he, once 
a union leader himself, reached his present 
viewpoint. 

Leadership. Mr. Ball’s leadership is 
acknowledged by the real power in the 
Senate, Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. The latter 
has turned the job of framing the labor 
legislation over to Mr. Ball, with an an- 
nouncement that he will support the 
program that the Minnesotan draws up. 
Mr. Ball, himself, says he finds he can 
work with Mr. Taft and that the Ohioan 
is not so he has been 
pictured. 

If, as is likely, Mr. Taft takes the chair- 
manship of the Labor Committee, Mr. 
Ball is expected to act as an unofficial co- 
chairman, and take over the active direc- 
tion of its affairs. Thus, he is to be a 
power in the field of labor-law making for 
some time to come. 

Senator Taft and other leaders of the 
move to clamp down on the unions now 
are urging caution in whatever is done. 
This attitude is attributed, in part, to a 
desire of the Republicans to rally labor 
support for the 1948 election. Accordingly, 
Senator Taft may urge Senator Ball to 
tone down some of his proposals. Whether 
this will have any effect on the blunt and 
unyielding Mr. Ball is problematic. He 
long ago showed himself not one to be 
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swayed by party leaders when his mind 
is made up. 

Behind the Ball program is a well- 
developed philosophy. As the Senator sees 
it, the present situation is the result of a 
trend that for 20 to 30 vears has constantly 
increased the bargaining power of the 
unions and simultaneously has reduced 
their duties and responsibilities under law. 
At the same time, the power of employers 
in negotiating wage contracts and dealing 
generally with the unions has been whittled 
away, while their legal responsibilities have 
increased. The Senator wants to reverse 
this trend. 

The Senator hardly desires to destroy 





MISSOURI'S TRUMAN, MICHIGAN’S FERGUSON, MINNESOTA’S BALL 
... equality between bargainers is the desire 


the unions. He wants. instead, to increase 
the power of the employer, and let labor 
relations rest on collective bargaining that 
is based, in turn, upon equality between 
the bargainers. He asks that the specific 
rights and duties of each be laid down in 
the law, and he vigorousiy opposes what 
he calls the New Deal method of estab- 
lishing agencies with vast and vaguely 
defined powers to find solutions to labor 
problems. 

Summarizing his attitude, he says he is 
guided by three principles, and adds: 

“The first of these is that all disputes 
between employers and employes should 
be settled, insofar as is possible, through 
free collective bargaining, with the right 
of the employes to strike, and with the 
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right of the employer to try to beat the 
strike, preserved.” 

Under the Senator’s second principle, the 
Government would intervene in a strike 
only when individual liberties are threat. 
ened or when the public interest becomes 
more important than that of the union and 
employer. 

The third principle, he thinks, should 
apply “the liberal concept of equal justice 
and responsibility under the law” to all 
groups involved. 

Mr. Ball arrived at this 
slowly, over a long period. 

Newspaperman. After college, he 
went to work for a newspaper, tried free. 


viewpoint 


—Acme 


lancing and pulp-fiction writing, and then 
settled down as a reporter for the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 

As a newspaperman he saw several labor 
disputes from close range. In one of them, 
the Teamsters went on strike. Minneapolis 
and St. Paul were much discommoded. 
There was violence and State troops were 
called out. From attending union meet- 
ings, Mr. Ball became convinced that many 
of the union members actually did not 
want to strike, that the power of their 
leaders to force them to do so was excessive. 
And he formed the conclusion that strike 
violence never was justified. 

This set him to thinking and reading 
about labor problems. A little later, how- 
ever, he became somewhat deeply involved 
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Mother Nature, for all her generosity to 
our land, ignored us completely when it 
came to coffee. The combination of soil 
and climate essential to the growth of 
the aromatic berry just doesn’t exist here. 
Yet, we drink millions of cups annually. 


And we can . . . because ships call at 
Santos, port of the world’s greatest 
coflee-producing area—the Sao Paulo 
uplands of Brazil. Despite the fact that a 
5,000-mile ocean voyage is required to 
bring it to our shores, coffee is a luxury 
you can enjoy freely every day... 
only because ships can deliver enormous 





to bring MORE COFFEE... 
MORE EFFICIENTLY 


bulk quantities at low transportation rates. 


Coffee is only one example of every- 
day commodities which we take for 
granted and which are available because 
cargo liners like ours p!ow the seas, link- 
ing producer and consumer though they 
be widely separated geographically. 

For 32 years, Moore-McCormack has 
carried coffee from Santos to U. S. ports. 
Today our fleet, modernized to meet the 
demands of the post-war world, is 
equipped more thoroughly than ever 
before to play its part in world trade. 





Bon Pearl Harbor to 


}-J Day, Vioore-McCormack 
Lines operated more 
than 150 ships, lest 11 
vessels, transported 
754,239 troops and 
carried 34,410 111 tons 
of war cargo. To discharge 

such responsibilities : 
in time of crisis, America s 
Merchant Marine must be 
kept strong in peace 
—as in war. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


AMVECS 


5 Broadway « New York 4, N. Y. 


PLAN NOW to see South America for yourself . . . watch for announcements of the re-establishment of luxury cruises to 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina by the three completely re-styled liners of Moore-McCormack’s “Good Neighbor’ Fleet. 














IVOR B. CLARK, 


INC, 


Private Financing 
for Corporations 





MORTGAGES 
Di BENTURES 


EQUITIES 


Net-leased Properties Purchased 


D. BRUCE MacINNIS, Vice President 
Industrial 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17 
































PEED PRODUCTION! 












HOTOCO 


Ils, Plans, 
ints, Flow Charts, Payrolls, 
Blue yeicaion, Contracts, - i 
in Actual, Reduced or Enlarge 









Rectigraph photocopying machines produce exact, 
error-proof copies of anything written, printed or 
drawn in any quantity. Accurate and speedy, this 
modern method of copying saves time and money, 
helps to control, coordinate and expedite activities 
of various departments of a business. Simple to in- 
stall and operate. NO DARKROOM REQUIRED. 
Investigate Rectigraph as an immediate and future 
investment. Write for complete facts. 


THE HALOID CO. 
152 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Principal Cities 


HALOID 










The Original 
Photocopying Machine 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN. PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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AT THE OFFICE: SENATOR AND MRS. BALL 
eat his side, welcome counsel 


in union affairs, himself. When the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild was organized in 
1933, Mr. Ball was among the first to join. 
He liked the Guild as an instrument for 
improving the salaries, security and work- 
ing conditions of editorial workers, and he 
became active in furthering its program 
and rounding up new members. 

But elements that Mr. Ball considered 
too radical became influential in the 
national Guild organization. He disap- 
proved of some strikes that were called. 
He objected that the national leadership 
was using the organization for political 
purposes. And he disagreed when the 
Guild joined the CIO and opened its 
membership to stenographers, librarians 
and advertising and circulation workers. 
So he withdrew from the organization. But 
his experience kept him thinking about 
labor problems. 

Meanwhile, he became State political 
editor of his paper. Riding home from a 
political rally in Northern Minnesota, he 
had a four-hour talk with Harold E. Stas- 
sen, then a district attorney but aiming 
higher. The two found themselves in 
agreement on a number of subjects. Each 
was impressed with the other. A lasting 
association was formed. In October, 1940, 
Governor Stassen appointed Mr. Ball to 
fill a vacancy in the Senate. 

As a Senator, Mr. Ball quickly re- 
vealed that he could be independent both 
of his constituency and of his party. At 
that time, the great issues were the war in 
Europe, neutrality and isolation. Minne- 
sota and the Republican Party were con- 
sidered predominantly isolationist. Never- 
theless Mr. Ball aggressively championed 


















—Harris & Ewing 





the cause of aid to Great Britain. He 
supported Lend-Lease, the draft and mod- 
ification of the Neutrality Act. Letters 
from his constituents sometimes ran as@ 
much as 20 to 1 in criticism of his pol- 
icies, but this did not deter him. And he 
proved, many thought, that he could lead 
the people of Minnesota in new directions 
when they re-elected him by a substan- 
tial majority in 1942. 

Two years years later he broke with the 
party. His particular interest was in post- 
war world co-operation. He considered it 
so important that, in 1944, he urged 
the re-election of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt over the Republican, Thon- 
as E. Dewey, because he was not sat- 
isfied with the degree of Mr. Dewey’s in- 
ternationalism. Again, the people of Min- 





nesota approved and Mr. Roosevelt car- R 
ried the State. the 
beit 


Labor studies. At the same time, war- 
time labor disturbances caught his atten- T 


tion and brought him back to a renewed gav 
study of labor developments. He sup- the 
ported the Smith-Connally Act. Last F 
spring. when the Case bill came over from und 
the House, Mr. Ball took an active part Fed 
in revamping that measure. There were cart 
long, daily strategy meetings in an office - 


near the Senate chamber. The bill was 
redrafted from the floor with amend- | 
ments developed in the nearby room. 
Since then, Mr. Ball has read exten 
sively, and talked with a host of people, EB 


anyone with an idea to offer. Sitting with cup 
Mrs. Ball, his office manager and counselot disz 
in all undertakings, and a few friends, the ind 
Senator likes to throw out one phase of De 
the labor question as a topic of discussion, _ 
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What the Alcoholic Beverage Industry has contributed 
to the Nation’s Economy in the 13 Years since Repeal 


een years ago at this time we Ameri- 
cans gave up a misguided experiment. 


From 1920 through 1933, we tried to abolish 
the use of alcoholic beverages while they were 
being made and enjoyed in other countries. 


The experiment was a hopeless failure. We 
gave it up—and re-established legal sale—‘“‘by 
the people, for the people and of the people.” 


For thirteen years this industry, operating 
under strict supervision and regulation by 
Federal, State and local government, has 
carried out faithfully, to the best of its ability, 
the mandate from the American people to pro- 
duce alcoholic beverages of sound quality. 


_ In the discharge of this responsibility the 
industry has become an important element of 
our national economy. 


Back in 1933 and 1934, when we were re- 
cuperating from one of the worst business 
disasters in our history, this newly established 
industry helped to speed recovery, giving 
direct and indirect employment to millions 
and providing new and substantial markets 
for the products of our farms and factories. 


Among the American industries that were 
benefited shen—and are still being benefited 


today are: Bottles, Cans, Glassware... Corks 
and Closures... Machinery... Lumber... 
Real Estate . . . Equipment and Fixtures... 
Fuel, Light and Power... Transportation... 
Farm Products including Grain, Grapes and 
Other Fruits . . . Paper and Printing. 





What The Legal Alcoholic 
Beverage Industry Stands For 


Today—in contrast with conditions in the 
14 years when alcoholic beverages were sold 
illegally—there exists a legal industry with 
thousands of respectable, law-abiding, li- 
censed retailers, aware of their social obli- 
gations and pledged to these principles: 
1. To promote the principle and prac- 
tice of moderation. 
2.To confine sales strictly to legal 
hours. 
3. To maintain clean, orderly estab- 
lishments. 
4. To refrain from serving knowingly 
anyone under legal age. 
5. To avoid selling intoxicated persons 
or those of questionable character. 
6. To cooperate fully with control au- 
thorities in enforcementof thelaws. 














Again in World War II, when our vital 
rubber supply was cut off, this industry 
pitched in and produced more than 40 per 
cent of the industrial alcohol needed for syn- 
thetic rubber and a long list of essential war 
products .. . earning a commendation by the 
War Production Board, ‘“‘for your magnificent 
accomplishments in the service of the nation in 
its time of peril.” 


Last, but not least, are benefits shared 
through taxes levied on these legal beverages. 
Since Repeal, the public revenue on alcoholic 
beverages has exceeded 20 billion dollars. 


These billions have gone into Federal, State 
and local treasuries for hospitals, education, 
veterans’ care and rehabilitation, old age 
pensions and other necessary public services. 


We take modest pride in bringing you this 
short review of progress on our thirteenth 
birthday since Repeal. 


Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
Kasi ») 


10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


A Nation-wide, Industry-wide Public 
Relations Or ization for the Alcoholic 
Beverage Industries 

















... Rabbits multiply rapidly— 
so do Profits, especially with 
these Connecticut advantages 


, \ J 
If you're a rabbit you can be reasonably \ 4 x) yu A, f fE Vf 
sure that one and one makes. . a LOT. era ay’ ( A fas 

If you're an, industrial executive you AK 2 a OKC 

know that the record of Connecticut RO Weegee augurs =" for 
the factory you may expect to establish, when conditions permit, 
in this same “State of Success’’. 


Plan ahead now for the day when you will be able to enjoy Con- 
necticut advantages; very favorable labor situation; skilled workmen 
with a high record of production, management-labor harmony of 
long standing; no State tax on individual incomes; speed and 
economy in transportation; next door to America’s greatest market; 
ideal living and working conditions. 

Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special 
advantages Connecticut offers to your type of industry. This 
service is free! Write to Connecticut Development Commission, 
Dept. BU 2, State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 














People of the Week 


and listen as it is dissected, torn apart 
and put together again. 

The Ball program is the product of this 
sort of preparation. Regardless of what 
Mr. Taft and other party leaders approve. 
Mr. Ball may be expected to urge it in its 
entirety. The quality of his leadership 
could, in fact, project Mr. Ball into the 
select circle of presidential possibilities, 








Chief’s ‘Police’ Job 
CHARLES R. DENNY, JR., in a little 
less than five years, has jumped from 
assistant counsel to the Chairmanship of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 





—Harris & Ewing 
FCC’s CHAIRMAN DENNY 
--.in the blue book—life or death 


At 34, he heads a group that holds vir- 
tually a life-or-death power over the gigan- 
tic broadcasting industry and most other 
forms of communication in the United 
States. In his new job he takes over a big 
and still-developing row. 

Blue book. This is the issue raised by 
the blue book, a document stating that, 
to retain their licenses, broadcasting sta- 
tions must originate a satisfactory number 
of educational and other public-service 
programs. When a station applies for a 
license, it agrees to do so. Licenses are for 
three years. 

The Commission has let it be known 
that, as applications for renewal are re- 
ceived, the record of each station will be 
examined to see how well the pledge has 
been fulfilled. If performance is unsatis- 
factory, the Commission has said that the 
license will not be renewed. No stations 
as yet have been denied renewals, but 4 
test case is coming up, undoubtedly des- 
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tined to go to the Supreme Court, unless 
the new Republican Congress intervenes. 

The broadcasters are thoroughly aroused 
by the blue book. Licenses, once issued, 
are transferable, and some have been sold 
at what the Commission has considered to 
be excessive prices. The industry feels 
that the blue book places the value of 
their licenses in jeopardy. They complain 
that, while the Commission says they 
must maintain a balance of programs, the 
Communications Act, under which it oper- 
ates, says that FCC may not censor pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Denny is standing by the blue 
book. He approved it as a member of 
the Commission, when Paul Porter, then 
Chairman, advanced it. In a recent speech, 
he said the blue book would “not be 
bleached.” 

Legal training. After Amherst College 
and Harvard Law School, Mr. Denny 
spent two years with a Washington law 
frm and then entered Government service 
in the Justice Department. He switched 
to the FCC as assistant counsel in Febru- 
ary, 1942, and by October became general 
counsel. He moved up to a seat on the 
Commission itself on March 30, 1945. 
Since last February, he has served as 
Acting Chairman. 

Thus, Mr. Denny is thoroughly familiar 
with the Commission’s work and_prob- 
lems. The industry usually finds him con- 
ciliatory, but regards his New Deal back- 
ground as an indication that he tends 
somewhat to the left. It admires his work 
as an administrator, in particular the ex- 
pedition with which, since last February, 
FCC has handled a flood of applications 
for licenses not only in standard broad- 
casting, but in frequency modulation and 
television. The flood was released by the 
freeing of electronic devices for general 
use at the end of the war. Meanwhile, an 
incipient row over FM was quieted. 

Mr. Denny is a wiry, bustlingly busy 
man who works long hours and _ takes 
home a briefcase filled with papers for 
more work in the evening. He has five 
radio sets in his house, including FM and 
television, as well as standard broadcast. 

Busy job. Criticism of the Commission 
and of Mr. Denny is frequent. Some con- 
tend the FCC has not pushed television 
and FM hard enough, others that these 
forms of broadcasting have been promoted 
too vigorously. 

In policing a still-developing industry, 
Mr. Denny has found, there are few dull 
moments. 





Friend of Small Business 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER, a small busi- 


hessman, becomes Under Secretary of 
Commerce, to offset the big-business con- 
nections of the Secretary, W. Averell 
Harriman. Mr. Foster is to have, under 
Mr. Harriman, general supervision of the 
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Ne 
of my New FRIDEN... 


Yes, because now I get my work done easier and 
much faster... t’s fun. My Friden is truly a fully 
automatic calculator and I was able to learn its 
Operation with less than 15 minutes instruction. 
Your boss should anticipate his calculator needs as 
mine did...suggest he order you a Friden today. 


And remember they’re well worth waiting for.” 






Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 





i 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Automatic Salesman 
ape EASTERN RAILROAD has recently 
installed its first automatic ticket 
vending machine for suburban travelers. 
This device prints and issues a ticket to 
the destination selected and gives the 


correct change. 

Time and labor-saving inventions of 
this type can only be extensively used 
when complicated parts are mass-pro- 
duced at low cost. 


Prints Your Ticket* 


We specialize in precision at Ericsson 
—have specialized for 35 years. Our ex- 
perience in this field makes possible true 
economy in the mass production of parts 
requiring close tolerances. We invite in- 
quiries from manufacturers requiring 
precision parts for their products. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


*The above machine is 
shown for its interest 
value. It is not manu- 
factured by Ericsson. 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


S LAFAYETTE STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N.Y 
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coffee-ets 


FOR QUICK PICK UP 
smooth small pieces of 
candy made with pure 
cream, butter and coffee. 
Delicious - Refreshing 















MISS SAYLOR’S UNUSUAL CANDIES 
ALAMEDA + CALIFORNIA 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 








177th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


a 
TEXACO 








A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of $1.00 per share or four per cent on par 
value, was declared November 22, 1946 
on the shares of The Texas Company, 
both payable on January 2, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
December 6, 1946. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 

















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
November 26, 1946. 


(NY) 














People of the Week 


Department’s many programs of statistic 
gathering and assistance to Americay 
businessmen. 

Small businessman. The new Unde 
Secretary is president of the Pressed an( 
Welded Steel Products Co., Inc., and , 
director of the Wagner Machinery Corp, 
both of New York. 

In Washington, during the war, he wa; 
active in the War Department procure. 
ment program, and for his work received 
the Medal of Merit. Mr. Foster also has 
been active in a number of New York 
businessmen’s organizations and __ has 
served, too, as a member of the Commerce 
Department’s Advisory Committee op 
Small Business. 

Mr. Harriman’s predecessor, Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace, offered Mr. Foster a 


post as Assistant Secretary in charge of 
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—Harris & Ewing 
UNDER SECRETARY FOSTER 


... for businessmen—an assist 


the small-business division he was planning 
to install, but Mr. Foster declined to ac- 
cept it. 

Economic development. Instead Mr. 
Foster returned to his own business and 
also became active in the work of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
This is a somewhat liberal _ business- 
research organization. The Committee for 
Economic Development, for example, has 
no objection to Government spending in 
times of stress or depression. But Mr. Fos- 
ter, himself, is no New Dealer, although 
he is accounted a liberal. 

He is tall, spare, genial and approach- 
able, not a man who is inclined to get 
excited over arising issues. He has a repu- 
tation as a competent executive and ad- 
ministrator. 

His nomination must be confirmed by 
the Republican-dominated Senate, but lit- 
tle difficulty is expected to arise on that 
point. 
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The Cream of the Market 


Advertisers availing themselves of both 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS and WORLD REPORT 
know that their messages are being read by 
the Cream of the Market. This Cream is 
represented by a net paid circulation now in 


excess of the 350,000 guarantee. 











THE UNITED STATES NEWS and WORLD REPORT 


Concentrating in one market 
THE CREAM OF NEWS MAGAZINE READERS 






























Mr. Clifford’s White House Rise . . . Low-Tariff Aims 
Of Will Clayton . . . Senate Hurdle for Miss Perkins 


John L. Lewis for once was more 
worried over the outcome of one of 
his strikes than was the President of 
the United States. Mr. Lewis figured 
that Mr. Truman’s nerve would break 
long before a court could act against 
the miners’ union. When the Presi- 
dent’s nerve did not break, John 
Lewis started to do the worrying. 


x * * 


President Truman is ready again to 
ask Congress to give him power to 
draft workers into the armed forces, 
when and if necessary, in order to 
keep the nation’s economy alive. 


xk 6 *® 


White House strategy all along con- 
sisted of a hope that John L. Lewis 
or the coal operators, or both, would 
cave in under pressure of public 
opinion. There was no detailed plan 
laid for bringing the strike to a head 
or forcing its settlement if Mr. Lewis 
persisted in keeping the miners out 
of the mines. 


x *k * 


Phil Murray, CIO leader, is begin- 
ning to complain that John Lewis 
and his miners are to get the wage 
increases, as a result of the coal strike, 
while the big CIO unions will get only 
new laws restricting their freedom of 
action. AFL, and not CIO, unions are 
causing the devastating strikes of this 
period, with CIO to make its wage 
moves after Congress has had a 
chance to enact antistrike legislation. 


xk « x 


Clark Clifford, White House counsel 
and former St. Louis lawyer, is 
emerging as the No. 1 White House 
adviser on matters of political and 
personnel policy. Mr. Clifford sided 
with Julius Krug in opposing a White 
House deal with John Lewis, and his 
advice is being accepted in an in- 
creasing number of situations. 


xk 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is 
to be forced within the next few 
months to take over the big job of ad- 
ministering the occupation of the 
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Washington 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


American zone in Germany through 
the Department of State. The United 
States Army has sought for many 
months to rid itself of this governing 
job, which, it feels, civilians should 
perform. 


xk * 


Lieut. Gen. Lucius Clay, who has 
been in actual charge of administra- 
tion of the United States zone in Ger- 
many, with nearly 20,000,000 people 
to govern in the name of the United 
States, has not even been able to 
initiate conversations with the Secre- 
tary of State, who shapes over-all 
U.S. policy, and could speak only 
when spoken to because of the rigid- 
ities of military regulations. General 
Clay has had to report to Gen. Josenh 
T. McNarney, who is the military 
ruler. 


xk k * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is running Japan and its 73,- 
000,000 people as he wants to run it 
without interference or too much con- 
tact either with the U.S. Army lead- 
ership in Washington or the State 
Department. General MacArthur has 
the Russian contingent in Japan bot- 
tled up so that it is able to annoy him 
very little. 


xk & 


Whether or not Japan is to be per- 
mitted to rearm and the extent of any 
rearmament are related to Russian 
moves in the Far East. If China re- 
mains divided and if the Russians 
show an inclination to expand their 
influence in that part of the world, 
Japan might yet be reconstructed into 
the form of a U.S. ally. 


x k k 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is planning, in an approaching 
1947 world trade conference, to enter 
into three-year agreements that call 
for sharp reduction in U.S. tariffs. 
Mr. Clayton hopes to reach agree- 
ments related to a freer world trade 
that cannot easily be upset by a Re- 
publican Congress that may be in- 
clined to higher tariffs. 









John Steelman, Economic Stabiliz 
and Reconversion Director, now h 
Mr. Truman fully on his side 
pressing for an early end to most 
maining controls that stand in ¢ 
way of a fully free economy. 
Steelman doubts that many contrg 
over the way materials are dj 
tributed can work well, now that pri 
and wage controls are gone. 




























xk k * 


Edwin G. Nourse, head of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to t 
President, is to recommend no fa 
remedies for America’s troubles in hi 
first confidential report to the Whit 
House. The Economic Council still i 
more impressed by the prospect of i 
flation than that of deflation in 194] 


= <x = 


O. Max Gardner, as Ambassador 
Great Britain, will find that his big) 
job is one of trying to convince the 
British Government that the U.S. 
turn away from a planned econom| 
is not to lead to an economic smashup 
here that will carry the British econ 
omy down. Britain is tending to go in 
for more and more planning and ccn- 
trol at a time when this country is 
shifting in the opposite direction. 


xk * 


Frances Perkins, former Secretary of 
Labor, recently appointed to member- 
ship on the Civil Service Commission, 
is to face a battle for confirmation } 
the new Senate. Republicans who af 
to be in control of the Senate indicaté 
that they will be very critical of ap- 
pointees who hold New Deal views. 


Ak 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag 
culture, is pressuring Secretary of 
State Byrnes to try to jolt other 
countries into getting a bigger output 
of fats and oils, which are so scarce 
in U. S. Britain, France and thé 
Netherlands are holding back from 
developing of colonial resources ™ 
fats and oils while U.S. spends 18 
money to expand output here ang 
in the Philippines so that it can help 
other countries. 5 
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